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Some plain truths about the 
Largest Inland City in the World 


INDIANAPOLIS 


and its greatest newspaper the 


STAR 


1st—Twentieth city in population 

2nd—Population exceeds 200,000 

3rd—Gained 60.4 per cent in last decade 

4th—2,000 manufacturing concerns 

5th—700 new concerns established in last ten years 
.6th—Annual output manufacturing concerns, 

$100,000,000.00 

7th—Employs 30,000 people 

8th—Annual pay roll, $11,000,000.00 

9th—Sixteen railroads—two more building 
10th—Ten electric railroads—two more to be built 

















The INDIANAPOLIS STAR’s paid circulation is greater 
than the combined paid circulation of all other Indianapolis 
daily newspapers. It is guaranteed to exceed 90,000 daily. 
Rate ten cents a line flat. 

The Star League Newspapers (Indianapolis Star, Muncie 
Star and Terre Haute Star), with a combined circulation 
exceeding 140,000 daily are delivered every morning to 
nearly one-third of the homes of Indiana. 


THE STAR LEACUE 
General Offices, Star Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cc. J. BILLSON, Manager Foreign Advertising 
Boyce Building, Chicago Tribune Building, New York 
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BUTTERICK 
MOTTO 


Don’t plant | s <i 
acorns in |e 
greenhouses. | “<< “aciay, 
Before the 
treecan grow 
you have got 
to get it into 
the open air. 


Don’t start advertising in publications 
you have got to get out of before your 
business can expand as it should from ad- 
vertising. Use large, non - duplicating 
circulations like those of 


The Butterick Trio 


(THE DELINEATOR--THE DESIGNER—NEW IDEA WOMAN’S MAGAZINE) 











Over 1,500,000 circulation 

Read by 7,500,000 people 

Used in a large way by the largest 
advertisers 


Forms close November 10 for January issues, reaching readers December 


10—in time for holiday announcements to be profitable by 
Christmas sales before Christmas Day. 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Manager 


Butterick Building, New York 
| w- H. BLACH, Western Adv. Manager, 200 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A STORY OF SUCCESS WITH 
VARIATIONS. 


Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago. 

President, Charles G. Dawes, ex-Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency, 

Two years oldin July, 1904. 

Advertised from the first to promote savings 
department, centering campaign on home sav- 





ings banks, 
ad 32,000 of these out on second birthday, 
with 24,000 live savings accounts on books, 


The advertising of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
is in charge of Malcolm McDowell, 
the assistant secretary. Mr. Mc- 
Dowell dislikes the word “educa- 
tion” in connection with savings 
bank advertising. The average 
man, woman and child know all 
about the value of saving, he be- 
lieves, and all about the functions 
of a savings bank. To undertake 
a paternal campaign for the pur- 
pose of showing that the busy bee 
stores up honey little by little, and 
the squirrel puts away hickory nuts 
one by one, and that pennies grow 
into dimes, and dimes into dollars, 
and dollars into five per cent bonds 
—this is to be behind the crowd, 
not ahead of it. Besides, adver- 
tising space is too costly to tell 
such stories effectively. Bank pub- 
licity all comes down to general 
publicity in the end. Everybody 
knows about banks and their prin- 
ciple. But when your own bank is 
new or obscure they need to be in- 
formed about its location and 
solidity. The little bank that has 
withstood two or three runs with- 
out turning a hair just naturally 
gets more business than the big, 
new, unknown trust company with 
ten times as much capital and 
surplus, 

_ Mr. McDowell doesn’t believe 
in educational advertising. Yet his 
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own campaign has been more or 
less educational. 

He also disbelieves in newspa- 
per space as the chief medium for 
bank publicity, but his own cam- 
paign depends on it to a very large 
extent. 

The campaign began just as soon 
as the company opened for busi- 
ness in 1902 at Monroe and Dear- 
born streets, one of the prominent 
corners in Chicago’s downtown 
district. The first step was the pur- 
chase of 35,000 little steel banks 
for home saving. The second was 
to distribute them, 

While the Central Trust Com- 
pany was on a convenient corner, 
nobody knew anything about it. 
Mr. McDowell stood on the side- 
walk in front of the company’s 
door one day and asked twenty-five 
teople if they could direct him to 
his own bank. They couldn’t. 
But they knew other banks that 
had advertised, or which are gen- 
erally known because they have 
been in existence for years. It be- 
came necessary to create prestige 
for the company, therefore, so a 
newspaper campaign was begun. 
This embraced only the most for- 
mal bank announcements, however, 
giving the name of the company, 
list of officers, etc. White .space 
was used generously, but not a 
word was said about the 35,000 
little steel banks. 

When the newspaper advertising 
had run a sufficient length of time 
to acquaint the public with the 
new company, the real work of 
placing the little banks was begun. 
This point was reached in autumn, 
when an interesting election was 
coming on. 

“We played politics,” said Mr. 
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McDowell. “On the walls of an 
office upstairs hung maps of every 
ward in Chicago. The place look- 
ed like the typical party head- 
quarters. The name of every voter 
who registers in Chicago before an 
election is printed on the registra- 
tion lists, each precinct to itself. 
Addresses .are also printed. A 
voter mean. the head of a family, 
usually, These registration lists 
are to be had for the asking, so 
without a penny of cost we obtain- 
ed mailing lists, revised to date, of 
every portion of Chicago. I had 
been a newspaper reporter in this 
city for sixteen years, have travel- 
ed every nook and corner of it, 
and know just what class of people 
live in each ward and precinct. We 
selected the best precincts, where 
skilled workingmen live, and clerks 
on fair salaries, and the well-to- 
do, and the rich. All the slums 
and tough precincts were avoided. 
Into each precinct selected were 
mailed booklets with reply cards, 
explaining our little banks and of- 
fering one free on receipt of the 
reply card, which was stamped. 
The cards for each precinct bore 


a key number, so that replies would 
indicate whether that district was 
worth working again.” 

“The replies upset a lot of pre- 
conceived notions. They averaged 
seventeen and a half per cent on 
the whole mailing, which was, of 


course, very large. Some of the 
precincts that seemed to be good 
territory sent not a single reply, 
while others turned out surprising 
results. The blue stocking pre- 
cincts along the North Shore for 
instance, were among the best, the 
children of the rich taking out 
banks in a larger ratio than any 
other class, Talk about educating 
people to save! Why, the rich 
man’s child knows less about sav- 
ing than the poor man’s children, 
and brings in the little steel bank 
as regularly as though pop didn’t 
have a million dollars. 

“Our circulars say nothing about 
the value of saving or the rate at 
which interest grows. Interest! 
Did you ever stop to figure out 
what a poor proposition the aver- 
age savings bank has to offer the 
public? Bring a dollar to us and 


leave it a whole year, and we can 
pay you three cents for it. That’s 
a long time to wait for three cents, 
To talk interest in financial adver- 
tising is to put forward the least 
attractive part of your proposition, 
I believe. As for the value of 
saving, everybody knows that. But 
there are ingenious systems of sav- 
ing—ways of reducing the thing 
to a science and a habit. These we 
feature. I get them from our own 
depositors, going out among those 
that pile up good accounts and 
asking them how they do it. 

“One man saves money by never 
spending a cent. When he buys a 
newspaper he gives the boy a 
nickel and gets back four pennies. 
These go into his steel bank. His 
account has run up to astounding 
proportions. Another man has a 
baby, and figures that it is worth 
at least a dollar a week to him. 
He puts all his spare change into 
a steel bank for a fund to send 
the child to college. He says that 
he was never able to save money 
before. A third man _ found 
out that when he owed other peo- 
ple money he paid it somehow. He 
saw no reason why he shouldn’t 
owe money to himself, so he begins 
by owing himself one dollar the 
first week, two dollars the second, 
three dollars the third, and so on, 
until the tenth week is reached. 
Then he drops back to a dollar. 
Others put into the little bank 
every coin of a certain date, such 
as 1892. Another man allows him- 
self twenty-five cents lunch money 
per day, ten cents care fare and 
twenty cents for cigars. If he 
smokes only three five cent cigars 
he puts the odd nickel in his bank, 
If he omits pie at lunch, that piece 
of pie goes into the bank. Dozens 
of our depositors have bought 
safety razors, and put a quarter 
into their banks every time they 
shave themselves. One man gives 
his wife every dime he brings home 
at night, and this system ran up 
an account of more than $100 in 
one year. Another man who is 
paid on Tuesday puts a silver dol- 
lar in his bank on pay night. On 
Wednesday he puts in a half dol- 
lar, on Thursday a quarter, Friday 
a dime, Saturday a nickel and on 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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." YOUR goods are on sale every- 
where your advertising will increase 
the sale. 
The publication that appeals only to 
those who live on farms, in hamlets 
and villages and rural settlements will 
bring you orders direct by mail. The 
publication that circulates everywhere 


will also bring you orders by mail from 
the country, and in towns and cities it 
will increase your business through the 
dealer. Town people won't bother to 
write for what they can find handy at 


home. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


circulates nearly seven hundred thousand 
copies every week, in town and country. 


We can tell you some interesting ex- 
periences of some of our customers, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. E, W. SpautpinG, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Mr. E, W, Hazen, Home Insurance Building, Chicago. 
Mr. A, B. Hitcucock, Barristers Hall, Boston. 
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McDowell. “On the walls of an 
office upstairs hung maps of every 
ward in Chicago. The place look- 
ed like the typical party head- 
quarters. The name of every voter 
who registers in Chicago before an 
election is printed on the registra- 
tion lists, each precinct to itself. 
Addresses .are also printed. <A 
voter mean. the head of a family, 
usually, These registration lists 
are to be had for the asking, so 
without a penny of cost we obtain- 
ed mailing lists, revised to date, of 
every portion of Chicago. I had 
been a newspaper reporter in this 
city for sixteen years, have travel- 
ed every nook and corner of it, 
and know just what class of people 
live in each ward and precinct. We 
selected the best precincts, where 
skilled workingmen live, and clerks 
on fair salaries, and the well-to- 
do, and the rich. All the slums 
and tough precincts were avoided. 
Into each precinct selected were 
mailed booklets with reply cards, 
explaining our little banks and of- 
fering one free on receipt of the 
reply card, which was stamped. 
The cards for each precinct bore 
a key number, so that replies would 
indicate whether that district was 
worth working again.” 

“The replies upset a lot of pre- 
conceived notions. They averaged 
seventeen and a half per cent on 
the whole mailing, which was, of 
course, very large. Some of the 
precincts that seemed to be good 
territory sent not a single reply, 
while others turned out surprising 
results. The blue stocking pre- 
cincts along the North Shore for 
instance, were among the best, the 
children of the rich taking out 
banks in a larger ratio than any 
other class, Talk about educating 
people to save! Why, the rich 
man’s child knows less about sav- 
ing than the poor man’s children, 
and brings in the little steel bank 
as regularly as though pop didn’t 
have a million dollars. 

“Our circulars say nothing about 
the value of saving or the rate at 
which interest grows. Interest! 








Did you ever stop to figure out 
what a poor proposition the aver- 
age savings bank has to offer the 
public? Bring a dollar to us and 
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leave it a whole yeat, and we can 
pay vou three cents for it. That’s 
a long time to wait for three cents, 
To talk interest in financial adver- 
tising is to put forward the least 
attractive part of your proposition, 
I believe. As for the value of 
saving, everybody knows that. But 
there are ingenious systems of sav- 
ing—ways of reducing the thing 
to a science and a habit. These we 
feature. I get them from our own 
depositors, going out among those 
that pile up good accounts and 
asking them how they do it. 

“One man saves money by never 
spending a cent. When he buys a 
newspaper he gives the boy a 
nickel and gets back four pennies. 
These go into his steel bank. His 
account has run up to astounding 
proportions. Another man has a 
baby, and figures that it is worth 
at least a dollar a week to him. 
He puts all his spare change into 
a steel bank for a fund to send 
the child to college. He says that 
he was never able to save money 
before. A third man _ found 
out that when he owed other peo- 
ple money he paid it somehow. He 
saw no reason why he shouldn’t 
owe money to himself, so he begins 
by owing himself one dollar the 
first week, two dollars the second, 
three dollars the third, and so on, 
until the tenth week is reached. 
Then he drops back to a dollar. 
Others put into the little bank 
every coin of a certain date, such 
as 1892. Another man allows him- 
self twenty-five cents lunch money 
per day, ten cents care fare and 
twenty cents for cigars. If he 
smokes only three five cent cigars 
he puts the odd nickel in his bank, 
If he omits pie at lunch, that piece 
of pie goes into the bank. Dozens 
of our depositors have bought 
safety razors, and put a quarter 
into their banks every time they 
shave themselves. One man gives 
his wife every dime he brings home 
at night, and this system ran up 
an account of more than $100 in 
one year. Another man who is 
paid on Tuesday puts a silver dol- 
lar in his bank on pay night. On 
Wednesday he puts in a half dol- 
lar, on Thursday a quarter, Friday 
a dime, Saturday a nickel and on 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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[F YOUR goods are on sale every- 
where your advertising will increase 


| the sale. 


The publication that appeals only to 
those who live on farms, in hamlets 
and villages and rural settlements will 
bring you orders direct by mail. The 
publication that circulates everywhere 
will also bring you orders by mail from 
the country, and in towns and cities it 
will increase your business through the 
dealer. Town people won't bother to 
write for what they can find handy at 
home. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


circulates nearly seven hundred thousand 
copies every week, in town and country. 


We can tell you some interesting ex- 
periences of some of our customers. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. E. W. Spautpina, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Mr. E, W. Hazan, Home Insurance Building, Chicago. 
Mr. A. B. Hitcucock, Barristers Hall, Boston. 
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Monday, the night before pay day, 
a cent. This makes $1.91 a week, 
and by sticking to his system he 
has rolled up a good account. 
“These systems are practical, and 
they interest people more than all 
the wise saws you can cull from 
‘Poor Richard.’ We have carried 
them into the life insurance field. 
Hundreds of men forget their an- 
nual life insurance premiums until 
within a few weeks of the day 
they fall due. Then they have to 
borrow. By suggesting the simple 
plan of keeping a steel bank, de- 
positing one-twelfth of the pre- 
mium monthly, we have secured 
hundreds of depositors. They call 
here at the end of the year and 
receive a check for their premium 
payable to the life insurance com- 
pany. ‘But where does your own 
company come in on such a sys- 
tem?’ we have been asked. ‘Why 
hardly one of these depositors but 
has started a growing account over 
and above the life insurance 


money. We don’t care how small 
the account may be at first. 
point is to get them in.’ 


The 


“These saving systems show 
people how to go about saving. 
Generalities about saving are ac- 
cepted as gospel, but people don’t 
act on them. Tell a young fellow 
of twenty how Jay Gould got his 
first thousand dollars, and he may 
be interested. But he doesn’t fol- 
low in Jay Gould’s footsteps. Say 
to him, ‘Here, suppose you had a 
chance to go into a nice little busi- 
ness of your Own to-morrow pro- 
vided you could put up $500— 
where’s your five hundred? Don’t 
you think it a good plan to put 
some of your earnings away so 
that you’ll be ready for the chance 
when it comes along?’ Make a 
direct argument of that kind and 
it goes home. 

“All our savings business has 
been built up by circular advertis- 
ing—literature sent through the 
mails. My good friends, the 
newspaper solicitors, tell me that 
all our appropriation should be 
spent in daily papers. But I have 
never been able to figure out a pro- 
fit on daily newspaper advertising, 
Some advertisers use circulars as 


an auxiliary to newspaper pub- 
licity. We use newspapers as an 
auxiliary to circular advertising, 
Take a fifty-line double-ad in the 
Chicago Daily News, for example, 
There is no better newspaper. One 
insertion at the lowest rate costs 
$31.50. Now, the savings bank 
that makes a profit of one and a 
half per cent on deposits is paying 
good dividends. But we'll assume 
that it is making two per cent pro- 
fit on deposits, That single ad- 
vertisement must bring in deposits 
of $1,550, and they must be left 
with us a year, to show a profit. 
This is only a single advertise 
ment. Keep it up any length of 
time and it runs beyound the pos- 
sibility of a profitable return. We 
know, however, that there is a pro- 
fit on circulars. I can say definite- 
ly that $500 spent in circulars will 
bring us 100 new accounts. No 
such return can be expected of 
newspaper advertising. We spent 
a good deal of money in papers at 
the outset to get prestige, and still 
spend. I’ve a doubt that it has 
made our circular campaign 
stronger. But I can’t follow the 
newspaper solicitors’ suggestion 
that all our advertising should be 
done in this medium. In the 
newspaper you can talk to a great 
many people at once, but you can’t 
tell a long story. Then, you are 
not alone. One savings bank ad in 
a newspaper will get 100 per cent 
of all the savings bank business 
created. Next day a competing 
bank’s ad js put alongside of yours, 
and you can count on only fifty 
per cent of the business. Another 
comes, and you get only thirty- 
three and a third per cent, and so 
forth, But your circular talks 
alone, and you get all the returns. 

“By adopting this medium to 
realize the results of general pub- 
licity from newspaper advertising, 
we have succeeded in putting one 
of our little steel banks in every 
sixteenth home in Chicago. We 
could have put these banks into 
twice as many homes by advertis- 
ing them in the newspapers, but 
they would not have produced pro- 
fitable business. You can’t dis- 
tribute home banks promiscuously 
in a city the size of Chicago, for 

(Continued on pace 8.) 
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DAN A. CARROLL 


Special Representative 








We beg to announce to the advertising public the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Dan A. Carroll, who is very well and 
favorably known in the advertising world, as our Special 
and Foreign Advertising Representative to succeed Mr, 
M. Lee Starke, taking effect October 17th. 

Mr. Carroll will maintain the present offices in New 
York and Chicago, and will co-operate with advertisers 
and agents in every way possible. All may be assured of 
the most prompt and careful attention to matters in con- 
nection with the high-grade, home, evening dailies men- 
tioned below. 

The principles followed out by the papers have always 
been and always will be the same,—one rate for a certain 
service to all advertisers alike; no favoritism, no discrimina- 
tion, no humbug of any kind; proven circulation and clean 
columns. 

Rates and full information may be had by addressing 
Dan A. CARROLL, Tribune Buildings, New York and 
Chicago. (W. Y. PERRY, Manager Chicago office.) 








The Washington Star 
The Baltimore News 

The Indianapolis News 
The Montreal Star 

The Minneapolis Journal 
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there are too many thriftless peo- 
ple who can be attracted by some- 
thing for nothing. We have never 
mentioned our little banks-in a 
newspaper ad, or in any other me- 
dium of general circulation. The 
proposition is put up only to an in- 
dividual person, carefully selected 
from a mailing list. The one ex- 
ception, I believe, was when 1 
printed a cut of the little bank in 
a church programme. For two 
weeks after that our savings de- 
partment looked like a booth at 
a county fair, but the class of 
business created was wholly un- 
desirable. 

“We make much of the personal 
equation here. When the company 
began business we had a single 
window for savings deposits. Now 
there are eight. Each teller at 
these windows knows many de- 
positors at sight and by name, and 
during banking hours I am in that 
department much of the time. The 
man with a cash balance of $100,- 
ooo at a big commercial bank is 
somebody when he goes into the 
institution, and it’s this feeling 
that he is somebody that keeps his 
account—not any business advan- 
tage the bank has over competitors, 
Well, we try to make our savings 
depositors feel that they are some- 
body, too, and this factor more 
than all the advertising has been 
responsible for our growth. The 
personal equation is everything. It 
leads depositors to send us others. 
It helps more than a system in sav- 
ing. It inspires confidence in the 
institution, and develops business 
in other departments. You’d ought 
to come in here in January or July, 
when interest is computed, and 
see our depositors buying invest- 
ment bonds. That tells the whole 
story of personal equation. 

“As for advertising the trust de- 
partment, we have never devised a 
method of getting this business 
which produces better results than 
personal solicitation. Trust busi- 
ness is a long time proposition, 
and the only form of advertising 
that will promote it is general pub- 
licity—the sort of advertising that 
tells where the bank is, and how 
strong.” Jas, H, Coiins. 





Financial Advertising 

D URING June, 1904, Zhe 

Record-Herald carried 23,785 

lines of Financial Display Adver- 

tising, which was 4,310 lines more 

than carried by any other Chicago 
paper. 

During the year 1903 and during 
the first six months of 1904, The 
Record-Herald carried more Finan- 
cial Advertising than any other 
Chicago paper, notwithstanding 
The Record- Herald refused all 
bucket-shop and other objection- 
able financial advertising. 

A tribute to the superior quality 
of The Record-Herald circulation 
—the largest circulation of any 
newspaper in the United States 
selling for more than one cent— 
whether morning or evening. 
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THE USUAL COMMISSION. 


St. Paut, NEB., Oct. 15, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Will you kindly advise us what you 
consider “usual commission” for adver- 


tising agents. This point has come up 
in the settlement of a New York firm’s 
account and we desire the opinions of a 
few advertising experts and newspapcr 
men for our guidance in deciding same. 
Thanking you in advance for the 
courtesy of a prompt reply, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 

Tue St. Paut “REpuBLIcAN,” 
Clark Perkins, Publisher. 
The usual commission allowed to 

advertising agents varies from 10 to 
25 per cent. It is 10 percent from 
the highest priced papers, 25 per cent 
from small papers of moderate circu- 
lation, and 15 per cent from those oc- 
cupying positions between the two 
extremes. 


T Lincoln Freie Presse 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Actual Average 
Circulation [ 52,062 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 


Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska 
Illinois, etc., in the order named. All sub? 


scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35¢, 
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POLITICAL ADVERTISING. 


That the political parties, as well 
as manufacturers or retailers, can 
advertise to the people the facts 
they desire them to know is a fact 
that is dawning more upon them as 
we get presidential and other cam- 
paigns. By such a method each 
party may tell to the people always 
reading just the opposite argu- 
ments what it believes will gain 
votes. The first time that magazine 
space was thus used and paid for 
appears to have been in 1892, when 
a page of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal of Philadelphia was utilized by 
the Republican party. In 1g00, 
when Mr. McKinley was nominat- 
ed the Delineator people submitted 
a plan to Mark Hanna which had 
his approval, but which was de- 
layed too late to be carried out as 
planned, 

A similar plan was again sub- 
mitted by the Delineator people 
this year to Mr. Louis A. Coolidge, 
in charge of the Publicity Bureau 
of the Republican National Com- 
mittee in New York. 

The Committee approved the idea 
of advertising and later on incor- 
porated that magazine as one of a 
list which was submitted on an in- 
dependent basis by the Frank 
Presbrey Agency of New York 
City. 

Originally the list included about 
forty mediums *.t the number was 
subsequently cut down to twenty- 
seven, mostly large monthlies, to 
fit the appropriation which had 
been agreed upon for magazine 
publicity. Mr. Coolidge has ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the man- 
ner in which the entire contract 
was handled on such short notice, 
by the Presbrey people. A peculiar 
incident in the whole matter was 
the short time to spare between the 
date on which the advertising con- 
tract was closed, and when copy 
was required for some of the mag- 
azines. Those requiring copy 
earliest the agency people fixed up 
quickest themselves, while for the 
remainder the committee itself pre- 
pared the matter, afterward sub- 
mitting it to the Presbrey people 


for proper execution. During two 
weeks practically every magazine 
on the list had been supplied with 
copv and cuts in time to secure ap- 
proval from the committee and to 
show the latter revised proofs, 
This is the first time that the 
magazines have been used on an 
extended scale for any political 
campaign publicity. The idea is 
not new, only the utilization on an 
extended scale of a general list of 
mediums, and carrying out its com- 
niission successfully, is in what the 
agency probably take a just pride. 
To Mr. Coolidge, the chief of the 
Publicity Bureau of the Republi- 
can National Committee they give 
the credit for promptly grasping 
the advantage of the great popular 
magazines as a medium through 
which to talk to the American peo- 
ple. It will probably prove a pre- 
cedent for similar work in future 
campaigns, both in this and other 
parties. It is another acknowl- 
edgment of the usefulness of ad- 
vertising in reaching an enormous 
number of people at a remarkably 
low cost. 
In the 


Woman’s Herald for 
Men, Mr. Balmer grants the privi- 
lege of having given the idea to 
Mr. Hanna and later to Mr. Cool- 


idge of the Delineator, to Mr. 
William Carpenter Howland of his 
staff. 

Incidentally, the advertising 
campaign of Mr. William L. 
Douglas of Brockton, the shoe 
man, for Democratic governor of 
Massachusetts, is interesting in 
this connection. It is said to be 
his intention to spend thousands 
of dollars in advertising his poiiti- 
cal views—in the same manner as 
he advertises his shoes. He uscs 
the newspapers of his State prin- 
cipally, and has already printed 
and paid for quite a number of 
such advertisements. Another feat- 
ure in which he will indulge is 
posters. Six-colored posters rep- 
resenting the great shoe advertiser 
at different stages of his career, 
from the age of seven, when he was 
pegging shoes, and also containing 
his popular views on labor ques- 
tions, will be spread broadcast over 
the State. 
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ADVERTISING TO OVHER 
BANKERS. 


Every bank in the United States 
situated in an important center de- 
pends upon banks in the smaller 
cities and country towns for a very 
profitable class of business. “Coun- 
try business,’ as it is called, is 
sought diligently through corre- 
spondence, soliciting, advertising 
in the banking journals and by 
other means. During the recent 
American Bankers’ Association 
meeting in New York the Wal 
street banks spent $100,000 in en- 
tertainment, and every large com- 
mercial bank and trust company 
in the city kept open house. 

The most direct medium for se- 
curing country business is the 
financial journal. It reaches the 
country banker weekly, and has 
his confidence. In such mediums 
as the Financier, Financial Review, 
American Banker and American 
Economist, of New York, and the 
Banker, Chicago Banker, Econo. 
mist and Bankers’ Monthly, of 
Chicago, carry many pages of bank 
advertising weekly. But these ad- 
vertising banks confine themselves 
to a severe card, making no argu- 
ment and doing nothing to human- 
ize the information they have to 
present. 

Yet even this cut-and-dried ad- 
vertising pays. The Financier re- 
cently investigated its old files and 
found that of the banks through- 
out the country that have shown 
conspicuous growth in the past 
twenty years by far the greater 
number had been early advertisers 
in its pages. Another interesting 
proof that such advertising pays 
is a table showing the new reserve 
accounts opened throughout the 
country during April, May, June 
and July, this year. In that period, 
according to the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, there 
were 724 new reserve accounts 
opened, and of these 309, or Be- 
tween fifty and sixty per cent, 
were secured by banks that regu- 
larly advertise in the Financter. 
There are thirty-eight reserve cit- 
ies in the United States, or centers 
for the deposit of country bankers’ 
funds. In these reserve cities are 














348 national banks, of which sixty- 
six banks, or one-fifth the total 
number, are said to be doing nearly 
two-thirds of the reserve business. 
These sixty-six banks are all reg- 
ular advertisers in financial jour- 
nals, 

Such figures prove the medium 
is profitable. “Dignity” may be 
responsible for the formality ot 
this advertising to some extent, but 
perhaps there are many bankers 
sufficiently awake to the value of 
original advertising to appreciate 
something better if it were offered, 
The story that the banker seeking 
reserves has to tell in the financial 
journals is not a very large one, 
nor very exciting. ‘The country 
banker knows all about reserve 
transactions, so “education” is 
superfluous. There is no appreci- 
able difference in the rates paid by 
banks on reserve accounts, and 
consequently the invaluable factor 
of price, so useful in other adver- 
tising, is also out of the question. 
The personality of a reserve bank 
is said to be the greatest factor in 
securing country business, all other 
things being equal. For this rea- 
son the bank advertising in finan- 
cial journals ought to deal with the 
personality of the bank. One or 
two New York institutions attain 
this personal note by printing por- 
traits of their officers, which seems 
to be entirely in good taste, as well 
as effective. Others manage to 
say the little there is to say in a 
straightforward way, using a style 
that isn’t shopworn and remodel- 
ing the story every week. A real 
personality is seldom lost in print, 
Bank advertising for country busi- 
ness should be written by a real 
person. Ads of this character with 
sturdy vitality can be made to 
stand out agreeably against the 
background of formal cards now 
appearing in the financial journals, 
and the correspondence of the bank 
printing such ads would be more 
productive of results than that of 
the cut-and-dried institution.- 

AR th 

A New catalogue of filing cabinets, 
No. 804, from the Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, is a sumptuously print- 
ed book of ninety pages, notable for ex- 
cellent type arrangement and _ illustra- 
tions. 
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BANK ADVERTISING IN 
NORFOLK. 


The leading banks of Norfolk, 
Va., have made practical use of the 
bank advertising suggestions pub- 
lished in PrinTERS’ INK from time 
to time. With the assistance of 
James M. Thomson, editor and 
manager of the Norfolk Dispatch, 
a campaign of newspaper publicity 
showing material returns was en- 
tered upon soon after the appear- 
ance of the Little Schoolmaster’s 
special number devoted to financial 
advertising, issued two years ago. 

The first institution to take up 
publicity was the oldest commer- 
cial bank in Norfolk, the Citizens’ 
Bank, occupying what i is said to be 


Like All Other Banks 


—But to or woman wha Ie earnestly anxious 
‘SSoers: 80 phy adtte and 00 gt clone m Ge Wend. we 
—rearty 

—Dur deposita represent tn great part thé aavings of people whe 
—ttarted & few years ago with @ very intie, 

——Come in and see us, let us explain te you Rew te open @ bank 
account end begin to save; 


Traders-and Truckers Bank 


CORNER CHURCH AND CHARLOTTE STREETS. 


tiles’ . s 
Time Is Money 

And if you live in Brambletor, Huntersville, the Third, Fouieh’ 
‘or Fifth belt or in part of the “Second, if you usmess. near 
Church an oder sedye Somes, oe oe save Lena hours’ of time per week 

the crensection our -bankin; 

ss Besides, we Aoek ise: all of pba cave ce tffat any other bank can 
give you and have some a features of our own. We pay 4 per 
cent. on’ savings deposits, keep ‘open ‘until a Saturdays, issue 
money orders good ip all parts of the wi 


Traders and Truckers Bank 

CORNER CHURCH AND CHARLOTTE. STREETS 
the finest fireproof building in the 
South. In spaces of two inches, 
double column, were printed short 
announcements calling attention to 
the institution’s safe deposit vaults, 
its willingness to receive wills for 
safe keeping and its facilities for 
conducting a general commercial 
banking business. The ads were 
neat in display, dignified in tone, 
and gave definite information 
about some particular service of- 
fered. 

The next institution to begin 
newspaper advertising was the 
Traders’ and Truckers’ Bank. 
This institution combines commer- 
cial business with a savings de- 
partment. Copy was about evenly 











divided between savings and com- 
mercial business, the ads being two 
inches double column, a form that 
gives the maximum of display with 
the least expenditure for space. In 
seven months the savings deposits 


of this bank have been increased 
thirty-three per cent. It is “the 
Bowery Savings Bank of Nor- 
folk,” and Mr. Thomson predicts 
that it will eventually have sav- 
ings deposits running into seven 
figures. Stress was laid in this 
advertising on the fact that the 


No One But Yourself, 


‘WS allowed to enter and handle the contents of the 
Papers and valuables which you deposit in your sale 
deposit boxes at the Citizens’ Bank. 





fron, stone and steel cari make them. Its care of your 
property in these safe-deposit boxes is as great a» 
human agencies can reasonably desire. 








Your Will Kept Free of Charge 


As en accommodation to those people in this section 
who have not an absolutely safe fireproof place in which 
to keep that most important and valuable 

“qhe last_will.and testament,” THE CITIZENS’ BANK 
will receive and /place in its splendid fireproof vaults, 
keeping free of charge the wills of those who desire to 
avail themselves of its senvices. 











Traders’ and Truckers’ Bank is 
far uptown, removed from the 
business section. 

A third institution to begin ad- 
vertising in Norfolk is the Mer- 
cantile Bank, a new concern that 
recently opened in the heart of the 
business section. Its advertising 
at present is of an introductory 
character. 

Mr. Thomson attributes the be- 
ginning of bank advertising in his 
city to Printers’ INK, both as a 
means of arousing the interest of 
bankers and as an assistant in pre- 
paring copy that brings results. 
Special issues of the Little School- 


Individual Attention g #4 


IS GIVEN BY. THE OFFICERS OF 


| The Mercantile Bank (inc.) 













4] commodation consistent. 

1 Te a. BAdenwe 8 
©. 6. COBB, Preseun. seals, codhter, CAPITAL, 850,000. 
master dealing with other live 
phases of advertising, have also 
been used with excellent effect by 
the promotion department of the 
Dispatch, The recent issue de- 
voted to municipal advertising at- 
tracted attention in Norfolk, and 
as the city has natural advantages 
and special facilities that would 
bring manufacturers and home- 
seekers, if well advertised, a mu- 
nicipal campaign on its behalf may 
be taken up in the near future. 
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FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


WE ttincTon, N. Z., Sept. 21, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have been a subscriber to your ex- 
cellent journal for many years, and ap- 
preciate it very much. I have liked it 
still more since you started the pages 
“Advertising to Manufacturers,” ‘“Fol- 
low-up System” and “Billboard Adver- 
tising,” and I have derived_much infor- 
mation and help from these special 
sections. Knowing that the Little 
Schoolmaster is always open to receive 
interesting matter connected with ad- 
vertising, I thought I would send you 
the enclosed MSS. re Woods Great Pep- 
permint Cure. The story of the success 
of this proprietary article is one of the 
most interesting in this colony, and I 
trust you will find space to publish it 
as showing what is being done, and 
what can be done in these distant colon- 
ies by judicious and enthusiastic adver- 
tising. Yours truly, 

Joun M. A. Itort. 

Numerous indeed are the stories 
of American businesses which have 
been built up solely by means of 
consistent and persistent advertis- 
ing. One realizes even more forc- 
ibly what advertising will accom- 
plish by looking over the files of 
PRINTERS’ INK. In almost every 
issue will be found illustrations 
«. the fact that good advertising 
and a good article will bring suc- 
cess. 

Perhaps we are too apt to think 
only of the fortunes that have been 
built up in the States by the per- 
sistcut use of the great essential. 
England too, can show many simi- 
lar successes, The Continent adds 
its quota, and even Australia and 
New Zealand ofter their tributes to 
the power and force of the master 
science. 

In 1894 a chemist in Wellington, 
New Zealand, compounded a palat- 
able medicine which he found was 
exceptionally good fort coughs and 
lung affections. Those of his cus- 
tomers who tried it always came 
again and spoke loudly in praise 
of its good qualities. They told 
thei friends of it and it was soon 
in great demand. : 

The proprietor, Mr. William E. 
Woods, felt that the time was ripe 
for advertising, and with some tre- 
pidation he decided to try country 
newspapers. He was recommend- 
ed to place his advertising in the 
hands of the Ilott Advertising 
Agency, Wellington, N. Z., the old- 


est, largest and best known of the 
New Zealand Agencies, 

The name fixed on was “W. E. 
Woods’ Great Peppermint Cure.” 
Some objected to this, said it was 
too long and not euphonious, but 
Mr. Woods would not change it, 
believing it was distinctive. He de. 
cided to start with a style of aa- 
vertising that was entirely different 
from anything then appearing in 
the colony, and thus the first con- 
tract for seven papers was entered 
into in 1894. The matter consisted 
of an inch paragraph verse, usually 
humorous. From the start the 
campaign was a success. The 
verses were clever and catchy, and 
were regularly changed. They 
were read and orders flocked in. 
From this small beginning resulted 
tie great “Woods’ Great Pepper- 
mint Cure Proprietary, Ltd.” The 
last contract was for over a hun- 
dred and sixty papers in New 
Zealand, and between 700 and 800 
in Australia. Not many certainly, 


compared to a large American con- 
tract, but it means that practically 
nearly every daily and weekly in 


Australia and New Zealand has 
the Woods’ advertisement. It was 
on, four years ago that Mr. 
Woods decided to place his prepa- 
ration on the Australian market, 
and its success there has been as 
great as in New Zealand. The 
Buckland St. Factory at Sydney, 
N. S. W., has been enlarged sev- 
ral times, and even now it is 
hard to keep up with the demand. 
When Mr. Woods entered the field 
there were numerous other cough 
cures. Many of these are scarcely 
heard of now. Persistent adver- 
tising has made Woods’ Great 
Peppermint Cure the best selling 
preparation on the Australian 
market. 

Mr. Woods does not think that 
any popular cure can have a lasting 
sale if it sells for more than 50 
cents. One feature of the methods 
employed is the fact that under no 
circumstances are testimonials 
used. Hundreds of recommenda- 
tions are on file in the company’s 
offices, but never, under any cir- 
cumstances, are they published. 
The medicine is only advertised 
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during the winter half of the year. 
All classes are appealed to—rich, 
r—men, women and children, A 
special feature of the campaign is 
the effort to interest the children. 
Novelties, books containing the 
verses and illustrations are dis- 
tributed to them at their schools. 
These are always worth taking 
home and keeping. Nothing “cheap 
and nasty” is used. “It costs more 
at first to get the best, but you are 
soon repaid,” said Mr. Woods. He 
believes in reaching the children 
as soon as they can read, and keep- 
ing at them until it is instilled into 
them that Woods’ Great Pepper- 
mint Cure is the one thing for 
coughs and colds. After a few 
years the harvest is reaped. Ideas 
thus instilled into their minds will 
cause them to become life-long 
purchasers. 

Another principle is that the 
medicine can be hought from every 
store and chemist in Australia. 
Although only wholesalers are 
supplied by the proprietary, by up- 
to-date methods, no stone is left 
unturned to provide sources of sup- 
ply wherever a possible buyer can 
be found. Mr. Woods says that 
few manufacturers realize what is 
lost by those interested being un- 
able to buy at their favorite stores, 

It is rather clever to get the pub- 
lic to write your advertisements 
for you, and when he hit upon the 
idea of the verse competition, Mr. 
Woods little thought what a con- 
tract he had taken in hand. 

In March, 1903, Mr. Ilott’s 
Agency sent out orders and stereos 
to selected lists of papers notifying 
that a verse competition would be 
held and that prizes would be 
given. 

From the commencement, verses 
came in shoals every day, until at 
the date of closing nearly 20,000 


verses awaited the three judges’ 
decision. 

Mr. Woods’ advice may be best 
summed up in his own words: 

“First arrange for your whole- 
sale and retail supply; see that it 
is everywhere—absolutely every- 
where—in the smallest as well as 
the biggest of shops, in the back 
streets as well as the main thor- 
oughfare; never let there be a 
chance of its being asked for and 
not kept. Then rush in with your 
advertisements. Let the people 
have it everywhere. Let ’em get 
it with their morning, evening, 
weekly and monthly papers. Then 
you must sit down and wait. Three 
years you must be patient, and in 
due time you will reap your re- 
sults, and note where you can place 
your increase. 

“Advertising runs solely on a 
basis of population, and on this it 
proves invariably successful.” 


VALUABLE TO ALL. 
Tue Eventnc -Post, 
Cuarteston, S. C., Oct. 17, 1904. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

_ Answering your question in the last 
issue Of PRINTERS’ INK, it seems to me 
that $5 a year is too much for sub- 
scriptions. By no means too much for 
the worth of your paper, but with so 
many high class magazines selling at low 
subscription rates, it seems to me that 
you could do better at $2 than at $s. 
As for myself, and this ought to be 
true of all publishers, I would not be 
without Printers’ Inx if it cost $25 a 
year, and I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the excellence of the 
matter which you are giving us now. It 
is advertising talk from men who kriow 
and who have succeeded along their 
particular -lines, and is, therefore, val- 
uable to all who are interested in ad- 
vertising. Very truly, 

J. G. Morris, Bus. Mgr. 


M 
Pho SOREN: ATR Y 

“Tue Education of Edith” is a hand- 
some booklet of complexion’ suggestion, 
thrown into the form of a narrative. 
It advertises a line of toilet requisites 
made by Frederick F. Ingram Co., 
Detroit. 
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The Montgomery Advertiser. 


** Alabama’s Only Metropolitan Newspaper.’’ 
Sworn Net Paid Circulation for 1903: Daily, 11,0713; Sunday, 15,051 3 
Weekly, 13,567. Accorded Double Golden Symbol (@@) by , 

The American Newspaper Directory. 
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BUILDING AND LOAN AD- 
VERTISING. 


Building and loan companies 
have an exceptionally attractive 
proposition for advertising, but of 
late years seem to have abandoned 
the aggressive publicity that mark- 
ed their advent some fifteen years 
ago. While banks and trust com- 
panies are advertising by hundreds, 
the number of building and loan 
associations availing themselves of 
modern publicity are very few. 

The Buckeye State Building and 
Loan Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, believes in advertising, and 
has employed various mediums to 
good purpose. At the convention 
of the Ohio Building Association 
League recently a paper on adver- 
tising methods was read by L. L. 
Rankin, this company’s attorney. 
It is his experience that advertis- 
ing of this nature should be con- 
fined chiefly to newspapers, with 
such accessory printed matter as 
may be necessary in follow-up. 
Advertising is best that educates 
people in the principles of build- 
loan societies, inciting 


ing and ( 
thrift and appealing to the home 
instinct. The societies are not spec- 


ulative; they divide their earnings 
more equitably among all deposi- 
tors and members than do banks 
and trust companies, and have no 
preferred stockholders to receive 
the cream of the profits. While 
avoiding objectionable comparisons 
with other financial and savings 
institutions, it is wise to point out 
these advantages in advertising. 
Security is another theme for pub- 
licity. In Ohio the money of such 
an association can be loaned only 
on first mortgage real estate se- 
curity. A well-managed building 
and loan association in any State 
is as safe as a bank or trust com- 
pany, sometimes more so. In ad- 
vertising to show security it is well 
to acquaint the public with con- 
siderations that govern loans. 
Only experts appraise real estate 
accepted as security ; fire insurance 
is required on dwellings mort- 
gaged; borrowers begin to pay 
back at once in installments; loans 
are largely confined to homes; five 
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per cent of annual profits are set 
aside to cover possible losses; no 
money is ever loaned on personal 
security; all officers are bonded; 
books are carefully audited by the 
State, etc. Building and loan so- 
cieties can afford to pay five per 
cent interest, which makes another 
excellent talking point in advertis- 
ing. It is well to show how and 
why they are able to do this— 
that is, by acquiring a more stable 
character of accounts than banks, 
by saving certain expenses of book- 
keeping, paying nu dividends to 
preferred stockholders, taking no 
risks of loss in loaning, etc. Ad- 
vertisements must necessarily deal 
with much technical material to 
explain these points, but they 
should be brief and simple. The 
Buckeye State Building and Loan 
Company has found it good policy 
to divide its argument into small 
installments, printing a chapter 
weekly or semi-weekly. 

Mr. Rankin believes firmly in 
newspapers because they carry 
authority, and also because they 
are the cheapest form of publicity 
purchasable. In Columbus he es- 
timates the circulation of the four 
local dailies at 100,000 copies com- 
bined. This represents 200,000 
readers. The total cost of reaching 
these 200,000 persons ina four-inch 
advertisement is only $6. The $200 
needed for postage alone in mailing 
that many circulars would pay for 
a newspaper campaign extending 
over three months. He believes in 
ads. written like short articles, 
printed in preferred positions, in- 
stead of display advertising. It 
is of importance, too, that ads be 
written when one is in good 
humor. One in poor spirits, de- 
jected or angry, is not the person 
to write advertising whose purpose 
is to buy and sell money. Printed 
matter is absolutely necessary in 
the growth and development of an 
advertising campaign for a build- 
ing and loan association. This 
should take the form of booklets, 
one explaining each department of 
the business, and the mass of detail 
connected with building and loan 
transactions should be made plain 
to the least educated reader. 
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SPHINX CLUB—LONDON. 
THIRD MEETING. 


On October 5, at the Hotel Cecil, the 

hinx Club of London gave a dinner 
of about 70 covers, with its President 
Mr. John Morgan Richards in the chair. 
The only vice-president able to attend, 
Mr. A. B. Scott, sat on Mr. Richards’ 
right and Mr. J. Hassall, the well known 
poster artist, on his left. In addition 
to nearly all the members there were 
present, the guests including Mr. 
Clement Shorter (Editor, The Sphere), 
Mr. Geo. King (business manager of the 
same), Professor Munyon, Pierre Rich- 
ards, F. C. Van Duzer, G. M. Moore 
(Williams Typewriter Co.), A. J. 
Harris, (Cassell & Co.), Frank Schlosser 
and Kennedy Jones (Editor Evening 
News), with a number of others, includ- 
ing the London Correspondent of Print- 
ERs’ INK. 

The Menu, which was something of an 
oddity, is worth producing. It was 
headed 

“The Corn in Egypt” 
“ADLETS.” 


(Hors d’ceuvre variés.) 
“A PROCESS JOB.” 
(Saumon fumé.) 

“A RESULT PULLER.” 
(Consommé Sarah Bernhardt.) 
“BILLSTICKERS’ PASTE.” 

(Créme St. Hubert.) 
“THE NAME WILL SELL THE 
GOODS.” 


(Turbot, sauce Homard.) 
“A COMMERCIAL CANARD.” 
(Caneton Durand.) 
“A FOLLOW-UP.” 

(Selle de Moulton Flamande.) 
“INCREASED VALUE.” 
(Pommes Persillées.) 

“A BUSINESS STIMULANT.” 
(Punch Romaine.) 

“OUR RICH AND _ EXCLUSIVE 
CLIENT.” 

(Faisan a la Broche.) 
“CREATES NEW DESIRES.” 


(Salade.) 
“TO FILL SPACE.” 
(Chips. 
“TRY IT TO-DAY.” 
(Timbales de Poires d’Arenberg.) 
“PAYING BUSINESS.” 


(Asperges Glacées, sauce mousseline.) 
“FOR RESERVED POSITION.” 


(Dessert.) 
“REACHES PEOPLE WHO KNOW 
WHAT IS WORTH WHILE.” 
(Café Noir.) 


After the toast of the King, given by 
the Chairman in a few words in the 
middle of the dinner, 

Mr. J. M. Richards proposed the 
health of the Sphinx. A large model 
of a Sphinx faced the Chair, and at a 
signal the lights in the banqueting hall 
were lowered ia order that the large 
green eyes of the animal might be seen 
glaring benevolently with electric light 
upon the members and their guests. 

The subject set down for discussion 
was “How far Art, with a big A, can 
be applied to Advertising.” This was 
briefly opened from the Chair, and Mr. 
Richards called upon Mr. Hassa:|, who 
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spoke with feeling humor of an artist’s 
difficulties in assimilating the wishes of 
advertisers. The other day he had been 
asked to design a magazine inset to ad- 
vertise glass eyes. (Laughter.) Well, 
you couldn’t make a picture of a man 
with a glass eye, because if the eye was 
all right it looked like any other eye in 
a fellow’s head; and if it didn’t the ad- 
vertiser wouldn’t be satisfied. The only 
way to draw a glass eye was to make 
a sort of blob with a pupil in the middle. 
(Renewed laughter.) Mr. Hassall said 
that all art was advertising. Egyptian 
art was to advertise the soul and show 
what happened to a man who lived well. 
iwediaeval art was mostly in churches; 
it was intended to advertise the way to 
live well. Modern art was generally ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy. Then 
people bought it and prayed for fire. 
The best poster art was much like a 
Stained window—a black line all around 
it and so on. 

Mr. John H. Lile followed with some 
reminiscences of a recent visit to St. 
Louis. Mr. A. B. Scott, vice-president, 
modestly disclaimed knowledge of art 
or of advertising. Amid incredulous 
laughter, he averred that what he didn’t 
know about advertising would fill a 
book, and what he did know a stick of 


tyRe. 

r. Carl Hentschel, the well-known 
process engraver, put a finger on the 
difficulties of art in advertising. He 
said that we weren’t an artistic nation, 
If you took a beautiful design to a 
man he said “Good God, what’s that.” 

e were a nation of shopkeepers. Art 
with a large A was Art for Art’s sake. 
But advertising was more than an art, 
more than a fashion; it was the back- 
bone of commerce. In a few years 
artists and clever writers would make 
the advertising columns more interesting 
than the news. Mr. T. J. Barratt, whose 
regretted absence had been explained by 
a telegram to the Chairman, had done 
a great deal for artistic advertising. He 
knew that it couldn’t be done on the 
cheap. ; 

* * 

Professor Munyon, looking amazingly 
like his portrait, opened his address with 
a vertical index-finger which caused 
great merriment. He said that of Art 
with a big A he knew nothing. He 
looked for a short cut to the pocket. If 
a picture would give it, he wanted a 

icture; if a headline, he wanted a head- 
ine. He had succeeded by talking right 
from the heart. He had never tried to 
make his advertisement beautiful. For 
ten years he wrote every line of it him- 
self. That was the reason why it was 
so poor. (Laughter.) He belonged to 
the Sphinx Club, New York. At that 
club the members asked each other 
“How can we make money for our- 
selves?” and that was a very honorable 
ambition. That was art with a big A. 

* * * 

Mr. Clement Shorter, who said that 
when invited to speak at a banquet he 
was recommended at his breakfast table 
to decline, because public speaking 
wasn’t his strong point, made a speech 
which did not sustain that criticism. He 
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said he had been watching advertising 
from the other side of the question. 
Literary men and artists of all sorts 
were most artistic advertisers. He had 
sat at a luncheon given by a famous 
author, and there were ten other London 
editors present as his fellow-guests; and 
next day the author published a new 
book. (Laughter.) He had seen Royal 
Academicians pooh-pooh new art and 
seen advertisers take it up. Those wao 
remembered the tawdry advertising of 
an earlier day would agree that the art 
had progressed. 
* * 


* 

Mr. Paul Derrick. like some other 
speakers, rather deserted the topic of 
the evening, but his eulogy of the In- 
ternational Advertisers’ Association, at 
that moment in session in St. Louis, led 
Mr. Roy V. Somerville (Butterick’s) to 
propose that the Club should send a 
cable of fellowship, a suggestion support- 
ed by Mr. Powell Rees and unanimously 
adopted. 

The Chairman shortly afterwards 
threw the debate open, and it was con- 
tinued by Mr. H. E. Morgan (Spottis- 
woode & Co.), who said that advertisers 
did not always know what was good for 
them—they needed good art, new art, 
Hassall art; Mr. Balch (Scott & Bowne) 
who defended the subject of the even- 
ing, of which he was the original propos- 
er: Mr. G. King (The Sphere), who 
complained of the advertiser who wanted 
an artistic announcement designed for a 
two inch space; and Mr. Hussey (Daily 
Chronicle), who said that the public 
always recognized big A art when it 
came along, and that while advertising 
pictures were generally good, the letter- 
~ accompanying them was generally 
ad. 





* * 


Mr. J. M. Richards, whose health and 
that of his vice-president, Mr. A. B. 
Scott, were afterwards drunk with ac- 
clamation, wound up the debate. Ruskin 
had said that as the sun colors flowers, 
so art colors life. Alma Tadema had 
said that any unexplained expression of 
the human mind is art. But the Ency- 
clopedja Britannica—a work which most 
of us had seen advertised—said that art 
in its most extended and popular sense 
was “everything which we distinguish 
from nature.” In adopting art with a 
large A, we must use an Art adapted to 
the public we acdressed. No doubt an 
illustrated advertisement was always 
best. If two houses were “to let” in 
Park Lane the one advertised by il- 
lustration would leave the estate agent 
before the other every time. A very 
short run of advertising experience 
would satisfy the man who had to pay 
the bill whether he was doing it right, 
and whether the public wanted the 
goods. The whole question turned on 
those two points. 


——— —-4er-- 
ON THE INSIDE. 

“No,” said Farmer Corntossel to the 
summer boarder, “I don’t believe all I 
see in the newspapers.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, you see, I’ve advertised all the 
comforts of home a few times myself.” 
—Hoboken Observer. 
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120 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Oct. 5, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Dear Sir as we cant make yout your 
signature we are unable to address you 
personally, 

Some time ago you sent us a very frech 
letter ag oy * that we did not expect 
to come from Printers’ INK a Journal 
that we know of for several years, We 
ware surprised to get a letter of the 
kind you sent we mean a letter of the 
stvle you wrote, You said in that letter 
that you ware informed that we sold a 
Newspaper Directory that was suposed 
to be copied from your Directory by 
your permission, And as you did not see 
m to know anything about it you wanted 
us to tell you something about it, You 
never even sent along a stamp to send 
you the reply, We Lowover told you 
where you could get the book and now 
you send to us for a copy of It, Why in 
avens name dont you send to the pub- 
lishers of the book and get a copy of it, 
hy do you wish to bother us about it 
for when you know where it is published, 
When you asked us about it we like 
gentlemen tried to help you out on find- 
ing out all the Information that you 
wanted, Now you got the Gaull to ask 
= us to send you a copy of the 
amplett and if it is a Violation of 
your copy right you will punish us, You 
are about the queerest buisnessman we 
ever got a letter from in our years of 
buisness, After furnishing you with 
praphs Valuable information You would 
like to hang us if it was in your 
power Whether the book is copied from 
yours or not we dont care a button but 
we believe you are the most ungratefull 
man we ever met for some time and we 
will not forget you in a hurry., Now 
with regards to us selling the book, We 
never sold a copy of it at any time to 
anybody, We mail out a lot of Circulars 
that is our principal business Mailing 
Circulars, Many firms supply us with all 
kinds of circulars with our address on 
them, If an order comes in we send the 
order to the dealer or publisher and 
they fill the order direct we carry no 
stock of any kind, Now this firm that 
sells the Directory sent us 1,000 little 
dink Circulars with our imprint on offer- 
ing the thing called a directory, We 
mailed out the Circulars long ago and 
never got one order for the book which 
was no surprise to us at all., When you 
wrote us about it the first time we 
thought we ware entitled to pull your 
leg a little as you never send a stamp 
and wrote rather a unbuisness letter, 
We told you we got them by the thous- 
and &&& which was only a joke, We 
could tell you a lot about that Book 
that would interest you very much, but 
we dont you think worthy of the infor- 
mation We dont belive it is copied from 
yours, They only say so to sell it, We 
dont think that it is copied from any- 
thing or that it is any good If it is a 
copy of the American N. D. You should 
be ashamed of it indeed Take back your 
money, Pactric Apvertisinc Co., 
Harry Hill, Mgr. 
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BOND PUBLICITY. 


One of the oldest bond houses 
in Chicago is that of Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co., established in 
1865. Originally embarking in the 
business of selling mortgages on 
Chicago real estate, this firm now 
has outstanding more than $30,- 
000,000 in this form of security. 
Eight years ago it became apparent 
that a wide demand existed for in- 
vestments smaller than the average 
mortgage, so the company began 
to offer bonds of $500 and $1,000 
denominations, secured by its 
mortgages, as well as to promote 
among the small investing classes 
the bonds of municipalities and 
corporations, Advertising has been 
employed ever since to create busi- 
ness in Chicago, which is a natural 
bond center for much the same 
reasons that make it a great com- 
mercial center. Results have been 
so satisfactory since then, and the 
demand so healthy and certain in 
growth, that the house entered the 
national field a year ago, spending 
a large sum in an experimental 
campaign in leading magazines to 
test the demand throughout the 
whole country. 

“Our campaign was concentrated 
in a few magazines and religious 
journals,” said Alexander Smith, 
manager of the bond department, 
“and produced inquiries to the 
number of 400. From these we se- 
cured twenty investors, who pur- 
chased bonds ranging in amount 
from $500 to $11,100. From a 
standpoint of profit this was,not a 
satisfactory showing, but the chief 
value of the campaign was to fur- 
nish information. Nothing but the 
actual expenditure of money will 
tell anything about. advertising in 
a field as new as this, When we 
started I had what I considered 
pretty sound theories regarding 
mediums and methods, but I am 
free to confess that these have 
been entirely overthrown. For one 
thing, I thought that quality mag- 
azines would be the natural me- 
dium for selling bonds. This has 
been a conviction of mine for 
years. Bonds sell to people who 
have a_ respectable amount of 
money laid by, and it seemed nat- 
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ural to infer that the readers of a 
thirty-five cent magazine would 
have more to invest than those 
who take a ten cent monthly. Well, 
the quality magazines brought 
hardly any replies at all—were 
thoroyghly disappointing. What 
was the matter? Frankly, I don’t 
know. By far the best returns 
were brought by McClure’s, which 
is a good advertising medium for 
us, and results with other maga- 
zines brought me right around to 
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the belief that it is quantity of cir- 
culation that count*—give me cir- 
culation first of all. This belief 
was strengthened by returns from 
such religious papers as the Jn- 
terior and Living Church, 
“Another invaluable lot of in- 
formation was that showing the 
geographical distribution of the 
bond demand. Some States ap- 
pear to be natural bond absorbing 
centers, while others are almost 
worthless. Of course, New Eng- 
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land leads, with its immense sums 
seeking investment, and the East 
generally is good territory.  II- 
linois, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Ohio are excellent. Some States 
have a heavy tax on bonds, as 
California, where the owners of 
such securities must pay in income 
a tax of three per cent, This 
makes a five or six per cent bond 
an unprofitable investment out 
there. Indiana has a tax, too, but 
is a good bond State nevertheless. 


BS TOK 


vac 


We have recently repurchased {rom our owa 
clients a few blocks of unusually choice serial 
bonds in which THE FIRST INSTALLMENTS OF 
MATURING PRINCIPAL MAVE ALREADY BEEN 
PAID. The margin of security in these ine 
vestments has been materially increased, nct 
only by this reduction in the indebtedness 
but also in some cases by A MARKED INCREASE 
IN THE VALUE OF THE REAL ESTATE SECURITY 
since the time the bonds were Issued. Such 
investments are especially suited 


For Trust Funds 


where absolute safety ts the first considera: 
tion. . These bonds are in denominations of 
$500 and $1,000, and are offered to net the 
lavesior 5 per cent. and 5} per cent. 

Send for-circulars and full information. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co, 


Established 1806. 
Sap.Sot Wational Bank Building, Cllcaas, 


== they do. not Tecate their 


incomes down there. 


“Besides this information you 
must remember that the advertis- 
ing gave us great publicity, while 
these 400 inquiries form a valuable 
mailing list for follow-up purposes. 
It is fair to assume that every per- 
son who wrote is interested as an 
investor, unless he were one of 
our esteemed competitors seeking 
information. Indirect results in 
such advertising often prove larger 
than direct. I believe only in di- 
rect copy, however. No generali- 
ties, but a plain setting forth of 
what we have to sell, with an in- 
vitation to send for circular Num- 
ber So-and-so. In fact, some of 
~ the copy was so frank in character 
that it might have been harmful to 
a house less firmly established in 
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the business and financial worlds, 
A few of the ads might have given 
the impression that we were fishing 
for small fry, but I believe in the 
small investor. National advertis- 
ing must depend on him for pro- 
fitable results. Singly, the man or 
woman with $500 in savings to in- 
vest may be a small factor, but col- 
lectively they are important, 
Furthermore, the small investor is 
very stable. The large investor has 
a wider knowledge of financial 
affairs, and will often take greater 
chances for large profits. When 
he draws out to go in for some 
other security he leaves a lament- 
able gap. The small investor is 
content with reasonable interest, 
and not likely to draw out when 
he has something safe. Caution 
keeps him with us year after year, 
and even when tempting invest- 
ments in other fields invite him to 
speculate the individual with- 
drawals must number many to 
make so great a void as that left 
by one large customer, 

“Then the small investor has a 
distinct advertising value. The 
large investor, financiers will tell 
you, likes to hide his investments. 
He doesn’t want anybody to know 
that he has money invested, in the 
first place, and he doesn’t want 
them to know where it is if they 
do find out. His value as a pro- 
ducer of new business is question- 
able. But the small investor is 
not secretive. He meets a friend 
who has $500 or $1,000 laid by, and 
who thinks it ought to be earning 
more than the savings bank rate 
of interest. He is willing to give 
advice, and send his friend to us. 
One small investor is worth a 
dozen large ones as a promoter of 
new business and an advertising 
medium generally. A_ clientele 
built up through national advertis- 
ing must be highly valuable for 
this reason alone.” 

“Tt is said, Mr. Smith, that fifty 
per cent of the small investing 
classes want a bond less than $500 
in value. Has your magazine ad- 
vertising substantiated this?” 

“We find that our two smallest 
bonds of $500 and $1,000 meet the 
present demand in by far the great- 
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er number of instances. A savings 
bank depositor doesn’t seek more 
profitable employment for his sur- 
plus funds, as a rule, until he has at 
least $500 laid by. Advertising of 
small bonds appeals most exclus- 
ively to the customer of the savings 
bank. Ever since Peabody, Hough. 
teling & Co. entered the bond field 
it has been the firm’s practice to 
make two campaigns each year in 
the Chicago daily papers—in Janu- 
ary and July. At these periods the 


savings banks compute and pay in- 


terest. The attention of every de- 
positor is attracted to his bank ac- 
count, and we find it an opportune 
moment to tell him about our con- 
servative, non-speculative securi- 
ties. This advertising runs two 
weeks, ordinarily, beginning the 
week before the first of these 
months and continuing a week 
thereafter. Small single column 
display ads in the financial pages 
are used, and we have often se- 
cured as many as thirty new cus- 
tomers in one of these seasons, not 
only for small bonds, but for 
mortgages of considerable value.” 


_ — 
WORTH ALL IT COSTS. 
READVILLE, Mass., Oct. 13, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I fail to see how you could set forth 
the good points of Printers’ INK to 
better advantage than Charles Austin 
Bates does in the current issue, In 
fact, it seems to me that if you could 
have this article reprinted and placed 
in the hands of as many as possible of 
the people who should read it, it wou:d 
help considerably. ; 

As to the price, $5 does seem high 
as compared with the subscription of 
other publications, and while PrInTERs’ 
Ink is unquestionably worth all it costs, 
the circulation would undoubtedly be 
very materially increased if the price 
were a little lower. After a person has 
once subscribed he appreciates the 
value of it, and would not be without 
it at any reasonable cost, but in the 
case of a person who is not familiar 
with it, and therefore, does not appre- 
ciate its value, the price would un- 
doubtedly hold him off from subscrib- 
ing. I should think your present plan 
of reducing the subscription price for a 
limited period would give you a pretty 
good idea of how much the price has 
to do with it. Yours ef truly, 

H. E. STarrorp. 


——__—_ -+0-— — — 

A FOLDER somewhat cumbersome in 

size and arrangement, but full of inter- 

esting views of exercises, comes from 

the McLevy Institute of — Cult- 
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NOT MUCH CHANCE FOR EMMA. 
N. Peterssore, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


I hardly know whether you will regard 
this letter as a compliment or a piece of 
impertinence, but as a constant reader 
of Printers’ INK I am going to make 
a call upon your patience, which is prob- 
ably sufficiently tried already, and ask 
you to give me the benefit of your 
opinion and advice through the columns 
of Printers’ INK. 

I hav’n’t the “cheek” to ask for a 
personal letter although I should be 
more than grateful if I might hear from 
you in the near future. 

I shali soon finish a course of study 
in adwriting with the Correspondence 
Institute of America, and am situ- 
ated so that I must get to earn a 
little money 1n some way, as I must pro- 
vide for myself and a little daughter. 

I am quite aware of the fact that I 
am only a beginner with plenty to learn, 
but 1 like the work and am not afraid 
of making an effort. I simply must suc- 
ceed at all costs. I have no large ideas, 
and would feel rich if I could earn ten 
dollars a week, but the drawbacks and 
difficulties are as follows: 

I am a woman past forty years of age, 
and have the misfortune to look even 
older; my home is out in the country, 
miles from any -city or place where 
daily papers are published or much ad- 
vertising done, and I have lived such a 
secluded life that I have few friends 
and no influence, where it would be of 
use in getting employment, and worse 
than all I have no ready cash to help 
me get a start. 

I don’t consider myself a genius but 
I think I have perhaps a little talent 
along that line, and if grit and deter- 
mination and willingness to work are 
of any use I don’t lack either. 

Now what I would like you to tell 
me is this: Have I, in your opinion any 
chance of success, in view of the ad- 
verse conditions around me? and if I 
have a chance how would you advise me 
to “tackle” the problem? I feel keenly 
that my sex, age and lack of business 
training are all against me, and added 
to the want of ready cash and the un- 
fortunate location of my home make a 
hard proposition. Is there any reason- 
able hope of conquering the giants in my 
pathway? 

Doubtless there are many others in 
equal need of advice and assistance, and 
a reply through the columns of Print- 
ERS’ INK would undoubtedly be of use 
to many besides the undersigned. 

I shall look anxiously for a reply 
from you and shall be deeply grateful 
for your advice whether it bids me 
throw up the sponge or “stick to the 
ship.” Sincerely yours, 

Emma L. Grocan. 
——-- - +o 

Tue catalogue of the Mander Broth- 
ers, printing inks, Wolverhampton, 
England, is on the lines of the custom- 
ary ink catalogue, but is exceedingly 
well printed and designed for preserva- 
tion, having rounded corners and a 
loop for hanging. 
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THE NORTHERN TRUST 
COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


Bank advertising often goes to 
one of two extremes. It may be 
austerely dignified or, failing that, 
the product of some over-clever 
scribe who thinks smart writing is 
advertising value. At one pole lies 
the frigidly formal banker’s card, 
while the other is illustrated by 
this sign on the curtain of a Chi- 
cago vaudeville theater—a flippant 
ad in a flippant place: 





DON’T START A ROW-—IF YOU 
MUST START SOMETHING, 
START A SAVINGS ACCOUNT IN 
THE BLANK-BLANK BANK, 











A happy combination of dignity 
with aggressiveness seems to be 
the ideal style of advertising for 
the average banking institution. 
While both of these qualities de- 
pend to a certain degree on the 
language in which advertising is 
couched, they may also be secured 
in ways quite apart from it. 

One of the best advertised finan- 
cial institutions in Chicago is the 
Northern Trust Company, Con- 
ducted along conservative lines, it 
caters particularly to conservative 
depositors in both the commercial 
and savings departments. Dignity 
is therefore sought in methods and 
mediums, yet the Northern Trust 
Company’s publicity is infused with 
a definite aggressiveness which 
might be unsuspected by the ad- 
vertising man who happened to see 
two or three detached specimens of 
its literature. 

The company employs newspa- 
per advertising liberally, but its 
chief dependence is placed on what 
might be termed novelties. These 
include advertising novelties prop- 
«, as well as printed literature of 
an original type. Practically every- 
thing sent out by the institution is 
designed to interest a certain class 
of people, and the strength of the 
company’s publicity lies in the 
manner in which these productions 
strike home, their frequency and 
the thoroughness with which its 
field is covered. The advertising 
is in charge of Geo. Eustis Robert- 
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son, who also supervises its print- 
ing and purchasing departments. 

“The Northern Trust Company’s 
advertising is confined entirely to 
Chicago and environs,” he says, 
“for our president, Mr. Byron L. 
Smith, believes that the personal 
relation between a bank and its 
customers limit its field of pub- 
licity to its own locality. We are 
also content to carry on promotion 
among the classes who are familiar 
with banking methods, giving little 
attention to what are called ‘edu- 
cational’ methods of financial ad- 
vertising. Some of the Chicago 
banks use foreign language me- 
diums and outdoor advertising 
with good effect, reaching people 
who need to be taught the uses of 
a bank. We feel, however, that 
the Northern Trust Company has 
a conservative tone to be maintain- 
ed, and for that reason make our 
main appeal to the conservative 
classes, 

“Our newspaper advertising is 
restricted to statements and more 
or less formal announcements. If 
we have anything to say about the 
value of saving it is said somewhat 
indirectly, by suggestion, One 
newspaper ad that has produced 
more inquiries than any other we 
ever used is our copyrighted table 
showing the accumulation of 
monthly savings deposits. This 
we print not only in newspaper ads, 
but in literature and other ways, 
and it has become identified with 
the Northern Trust Company. Our 
newspaper copy is often season- 
able, featuring the foreign depart- 
ment when people are going to 
Europe for the summer, and 
around Christmas when they are 
sending money there for holiday 
gifts. 

“Our novelties are many. For 
instance, we put out more pay en- 
velopes among factories and busi- 
ness houses than any other insti- 
tution in Chicago. For years we 
have had the privilege of furnish- 
ing the suburban time tables of the 
Northwestern, Burlington and 
Rock Island railroads, which carry 
thousands of local passengers 
daily. These time tables have our 
ad, and we also furnish them for 
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some of the elevated railroads. 
Chicago newspapers are distributed 
by carriers who handle several pa- 
pers, rendering monthly bills to 
householders. We furnish them 
blank bill forms, printed with their 
own names and addresses, bearing 
our ad. We run advertisements in 
the best theater programmes, omit- 
ting the popular priced houses, In 
some of the playhouses we print 
saving ads, but in the very best 
theaters stress is laid on our com- 
mercial and trust departments, as 
being more suited to the patrons of 
those theaters, 

“About a year ago we issued an 
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personal property. After I had 
compiled this information it was 
carefully edited by one of the most 
distinguished attorneys in Chicago. 
A limited edition, printed in per- 
manent form for preservation, was 
then distributed to a select list of 
property-owners. We constantly 
hear from this book, and it has 
been commended as the most com- 
plete work of its nature ever put 
together for advertising purposes. 
Its effect upon trust business, while 
not immediately apparent, must be 
definite in the long run. 

“Some years ago we distributed 
12,000 metal calendar stands among 
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atlas of the world in book form, 
containing more than 100 colored 
maps. This was distributed to 
various classes of people, and in 
various ways, and has become so 
identified with this company that 
we still receive above 100 requests 
for copies daily. One of the best 
things we ever issued in this line is 
our booklet called ‘Modern Meth- 
ods for the Care of Property.’ This 
not only explained the many func- 
tions of a trust company, but set 
forth in simple language the in- 
heritance laws of Illinois and sug- 
gested sound methods for taking 
care of and handing down real and 





business houses, and at the begin- 
ning of each year we send them 
a daily calendar, each leaf of which 
bears an advertising message. We 
find that these stands are not only 
preserved, but that the owners com- 
plain if they fail to receive the 
calendar promptly. When an in- 
teresting piece of banking litera- 
ture appears in one of the financial 
journals we send out excerpts in 
folder shape, or sometimes print 
an entire article in the form of a 


booklet. Lyman J. Gage’s address 
on ‘The Trust Company as 
Trustee,’ delivered before - the. 


Bankers’ Association at San Fran- 









cisco, made such a booklet, and we 
find that good financial literature 
is appreciated. Our aim in sending 
out things of this sort is to create 
sentiment for careful, conservative 
banking methods, and the effect is 
pronounced, 

“In no way can the dignity of a 
banking institution be so readily 
demonstrated as through its sta- 
tionery and printing. Dignified 
language may be a bit dry, but dig- 
nified printing never is, and hand- 
some stationery will always make 
its impression, even on people who 
understand nothing of the tech- 
nique of printing, The Northern 
Trust Company always wants the 
best quality. Instead of the cheap 
deposit slips common to most 
banks we have ours lithographed 
on heavy paper. Our checks are 
put up in several dozen sizes and 
shapes, so that depositors can se- 
lect what suits their taste. We is- 
sue a good many little novelties 
such as our envelope for carrying 
letters of credit. This is made of 


fine leather, stamped in gold leaf, 
and is given with each letter of 


credit. It can be carried around 
the world many times and still be 
in good shape. We had to go to 
Massachusetts to find just the 
quality of leather and work that 
we wanted in this envelope. An- 
other novelty of the same sort is a 
book of blank introduction cards, 
bound in fine leather. These we 
furnish to depositors, and when 
they wish to send friends to us 
they use one of the cards. These 
introductions have brought us 
many customers, and on the whole 
the co-operation of its depositors is 
the best form of advertising a bank 
can get. 

“Regular statements are sent out 
in folder form, but always printed 
sumptuously, and in a fresh way. 
The financial statement is a diffi- 
cult thing to handle from an ad- 
vertising ,standpoint, for while 
most important to both bank and 
customer, it is also somewhat for- 
mal. I try to call attention to it 
by some attractive device. One 
of the happiest of these was a note 
from our president, in his own 
handwriting, calling attention to 


, 
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the statement, done in facsimile so 
close as to deceive even the ex- 
perienced advertising man. 

“While the Northern § Trust 
Company has a department for 
banking by mail, we do not push it 
outside of the city, conducting it 
more aS a convenience for cus- 
tomers than anything else. One 
valuable form of advertising for a 
large financial institution lies in 
the news that it continually pro- 
duces. For example, this company 
has just purchased a building site 
at the northwest corner of LaSalle 
and Monroe streets, and will erect 
a magnificent business building 
there for its own purposes. This 
was treated at considerable length 
in the banking journals, and we 
reproduced an article in the Econ- 
omist to send to our friends. To 
put our advertising policy into a 
sentence, we believe in letting the 
best portion of the public know 
what we are doing, and what we 
have to offer, presenting the story 
frequently, and always in an im- 
pressive, dignified way.” 


AN ADMIRER. 
Henry P. Fry, 
Attorney at Law, 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Oct, 12, 1904 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A young man in the South with his 
eyes wide open wants the advice and 
help of the Little Schoolmaster, and 
does not mind in the least paying two 
dollars for his tuition. 

With a, patience, and the help 
of your excellent little journal, I ex- 
pect to make good. Yours truly, 

H. P. Fry. 


A WARNING. 
& NASHVILLE 
Company, 
Office of the General Passenger Agent. 

Louisvitte, Ky., Oct 14, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


When you re-issue the American 
Newspaper Directory for 1905, I would 
suggest that you omit the Times, pub- 
lished at Memphis, Tenn. This is a 
fraudulent publication and Mr. H. J. 
Boswell, who claims to publish such 3 
aper, as well as the Tribune-Courier, 
as caused the railroad companies a 
great deal of trouble in his attempts to 
secure transportation on account of both 
of the above publications. Both publi- 
cations have been thoroughly invest 
gated by us and we cannot find t 
either of them exists. Yours truly, 

C. L. Strong, 
General Passenger Agent, 
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SAVINGS ADVERTISING THAT 
HAS BEEN SUCCESSFUL. 


Advertising a savings bank in 
New York State, where the institu- 
tions are organized for the purpose 
of encouraging thrift and the habit 
of saving on the part of the work- 
ing classes, may seem to many a 
foolish idea and a waste of money. 
The savings banks in this State 
have no capital stock and pay no 
dividends except the interest paid 
to the depositors. All earnings 
except what go to pay actual ex- 
penses, belong to and are held 
for the benefit of the depositors. 
The trustees give their services 
gratuitously, and funds are invest- 
ed in nothing except the highest 
grade securities. The question of 
spending money for advertising 
such banks might be open to criti- 
cism. I have always contended 
that, as the savings banks are 
necessary, the people should know 
all about them. It means - better 
men and women. This has been 
my personal reason for advertising 
the Cohoes Savings Institution. 
Local newspapers have received 
the largest share of our advertis- 
ing appropriation. The ads have 
been changed frequently, the mat- 
ter referring largely to the neces- 
sity of saving, the easy way to do 
business and the character and 
strength of the institution. The 
village’ papers in this immediate 
vicinity are also used. A mailing 
list containing several hundred 
lotal names together with the rural 
free delivery and suburban small 
post office list is kept, and cards, 
booklets, statements and letters 
mailed regularly, about once a 
month. A closed account list is 
also kept and a letter asking that 
the account be re-opened, sent 
within a week or two after it has 
been closed. Other printed matter 
is sent these people from time to 
time. Children’s toy banks, made 
of cardboard, are distributed to 
scholars in the public schools. 
Small accounts being solicited, a 
bank is also sent to the house of 
each new baby that is born, names 
being obtained from the city officer 
in charge of records. A letter of 
congratulation is also mailed to the 
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parents. Window cards are placed 
for the public to read.. One kind, 
made from the ads cut from news- 
papers, never fails to attract atten- 
tion. “Bank Notes” run in the 
daily paper once or twice a week, 
containing clippings from bank 
journals and original matter about 
banks in general, is a new idea 
that has kept our institution promi- 
nently before the public. Vacation, 
saving or benefit fund clubs are 
resultful. The membership is com- 
posed of employees in mills and 
shops, who select a treasurer to 
deposit weekly savings of twenty- 
five cents to a dollar, as each mem- 
ber elects to pay, keeping the 
records of the payments. At the 
end of a year the treasurer di- 
vides the money among the mem- 
bers. In case of illness, the money 
is withdrawn immediately and 
handed over to the member. A 
large share of this money finds its 
way back to the bank after distri- 
bution. This is the third year of 
the club plan here, and twenty-five 
clubs with a membership of 800, 
depositing over $500 a week, testi- 
fies to its popularity. Cohoes has 
one other savings bank and two 
commercial banks, and is located 
but three miles from Troy, with 
one savings bank, two trust com- 
panies and several other banks pay- 
ing interest on- deposits. Albany, 
nine miles away, has six savings 
banks, two trust companies and 
numerous other banks, so there is 
plenty of competition. Yet eight 
years of advertising finds our bank 
with an increase of over one mil- 
lion dollars in deposits and nearly 
2,200 more accounts. What the 
result would have been without 
advertising none can tell. The city ° 
has had but little growth in popu- 
lation or individual wealth during 
this period. Printers’ INK has 
been helpful to me and I would 
advise every bank to subscribe for 
a copy to be sent to the officer or 
employee interested in the subject 
of advertising. CHas, R. Foro, 
Treasurer Cohoes Savings Institu- 
tion, Cohoes, N. Y. 

A coop illustration emphasizes 
the old saying, “Seeing is believ- 
ing.” 
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THE COUNTRY BANKER’S 
ADVERTISING, 


By the term “country banker” is 
meant he who deals largeiy with a 
farming population. Such a man 
may be the only representative of 
finance in a prosperous town of 
1,000 people, or even less, and he 
may also be one of several com- 
petitors in a town of 5,000 or more. 
The term is not intended to sug- 
gest any antiquity in his methods, 
for banks in this class, while of 
small capital, serve an active com- 
munity, usually, and have on a 
lesser scale many of the facilities 
of large city banks. 

The “country banker” is begin- 
ning to realize the value of adver- 
tising to his institution, particular- 
ly in the middle West. Edward H. 
Fox, business manager of the Chi- 
cago Banker, travels extensively 
through the *small towns in this 
territory, and he finds that the 
small banker has caught the spirit 
of advertising through his finan- 
cial journals, as well as at the 
meetings of his State banking asso- 


ciation. The special bank issue of 


PRINTERS’ INK two years ago is 
also responsible for much of this 
advertising spirit, indicating as it 
did the splendid results that have 
been attained by city banks through 
advertising for savings accounts, 
mail deposits, commercial and 
trust business, 

“Many of the small banks west 
of the Mississippi now set aside 
modest advertising appropriations,” 
says Mr. Fox. “These may amount 
to but $200 in some cases. That is 
quite an expenditure in proportion 
to the country banker’s capital and 
deposits. Frequently this. sum has 
been spent in unpro‘itable mediums 
at the outset, such as church pro- 
grammes and charity schemes, but 
as better methods are learned the 
small banker gets good results in 
his field, 

“His proposition is attractive. 
Local newspapers are within his 
reach at a reasonable cost for 
space, and where literature is sent 
by mail there is seldom any waste 
circulation, as in a small communi- 
ty the banker can send folders or 
booklets straight to the classes of 
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people whom he wishes to reach, 
knowing most of them personally 
as he does. 

“The country banker has several 
things to offer through advertis- 
ing. Most important of all, from 
the standpoint of getting acquaint- 
ed with people in his community 
who have never used the local 
bank, is the new system of money 
orders proposed by the American 
Bankers’ Association. These are 
intended to compete with the 
postoffice and express money 
orders, and will probably be sold 
at slightly lower rates when the 
system is put into operation. In 
addition the banker gives this 
money order the weight of his 
personal endorsement, and in the 
event of loss can make quicker res- 
titution. It is believed that the 
orders will not only be a source of 
considerable additional revenue to 
the small bank, competing as they 
will in an immensely profitable 
field, but that they will bring the 
banker closer to the people who 
live around him. A similar system 
is already in operation. Three - 
thousand local banks now sell the 
money orders of the Bankers’ 
Money Order Association, of New 
York. The draft system has never 
been popular with the thousands 
who are constantly remitting small 
amounts from country towns, but 
bank money orders bid fair to be 
so, and can be made the basis of 
most effective advertising. 

“The country banker has never 
pushed his savings department with 
anything like the energy of the 
city banks. Some maintain that 
farmers do not respond to the same 
methods, for instead of weekly 
wages or salary they receive the 
greater part of their money when 
crops are harvested. This may be 
true in many localities. Yet some 
very small banks in the middle 
West have adopted the little steel 
savings banks for home deposits, 
and I do not believe that these 
have ever proved a failure where 
distributed. If the saving spirit 
can be developed in an agricultural 
community, these home savers 
seem to offer the best medium for 
bringing the idea before the people. 

“Many of the small banks now 

















have safe deposit vaults as part of 
their equipment, and these furnish 
a leading .idea for advertising. 
Commercial accounts in small 
towns are commonly procured 
through personal solicitation. Fre- 
quently there is but one bank, and 
therefore no competition in this 
business, while even where there 
is more than one the banker knows 
every merchant who keeps a check- 
ing balance, so that it would be 
wasting money to advertise in this 
field. But farmers are now learning 
the value of checking accounts, and 
advertising that calls attention to 
the convenience and safety of pay- 
ing bills with checks would be 
likely to bring business from un- 
expected quarters. 

“Loans are another live adver- 
tising theme in a farming commu- 
nity. Besides regular long time 
mortgages on real estate, the coun- 
try banker conducts a profitable 
class of business in personal notes. 
A farmer may have a good crop 
in sight with no money to harvest 
it. The local banker is usually 
glad to loan money on his note, 
for the term is short and the in- 
terest good. 

“Besides these~ facilities, the 
small banker will also find it pro- 
fitable to advertise his institution 
as a general proposition, laying 
stress On its solidity and methods. 
The country bank's capital may be 
small, yet as solid as the big city 
institution in proportion to its 
liabilities. The integrity of em- 
ployees, the protection given de- 
positors by bonding in the event of 
defalcation, the care exercised in 
selecting collateral upon which to 
make loans, etc—these are good 
points for general arguments, 

“As for methods, those that have 
been found effective in the cities 
can be adapted to smaller com- 
munities. Newspapers should be 
used in an enterprising way, with 
regular changes of copy. Circular 
advertising can be employed to 
supplement the newspaper an- 
nouncements, when necessary, and 
in certain emergencies, or to reach 
certain classes of people at certain 
times, such as the farmer who may 
need money to get his crop to 
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market, the country banker could 
probably find no more intimate and 
productive medium than tactfully 
written personal letters.” 

The subject of the small banker’s 
advertising was also treated in an 
address before the Minnesota 
Bankers’ Association last summer 
by J. Harry Lewis, manager of the 
St. Paul Daily News: 

“Is there any particular reason 
why a bank that has never closed 
its doors in times of financial stress 
should hesitate to make that fact 
known?” he asks. “There is no 
need to reflect on your competitors. 
There’s enough of good, plenty of 
real juicy meat in your business 
conditions that the public would 
gladly read. Give it to them. 
Turn the light of publicity on your 
business. It inspires confidence. 
It brings you into contact with 
more people. It creates new 
avenues for you. There’s no mod- — 
esty about the schemer—no ethical 
consideration that deters the quack 
from reaping the harvest which you 
have left to him by not exploit- 
ing your own merits. You fear 
that your modest plodding will not 
appeal to the public—that your 
offerings cannot compete with 
those of the get-rich-quick schem- 
er, with whom advertising brings 
you more or less in association. If 
you will stop to figure the number 
of men in your community whom 
you believe to be in a position to 
need and profit through a bank 
account, and compare that number 
with those who are on the books 
of the different local banks, you 
will appreciate that the field is 
large.” 

ae eee 
HE SHOULD REVISE HIS VISIT- 
. ING LIST. 


I know publishers who not only make 
out “statements”—duly itemized, added, 
divided and “signed in ink”’—but they 
actually “swear” to them; yet these 
statements are false in facts and figures. 
—E. W. Krackowizer in Boston Heraid 
of Oct. oth. 


+ —_—_ 
COMIC SECTIONS. 
Pirtspurc, Pa., Oct. 17, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you please tell us. the names of 
publishers who sell a comic section for 
a Saturday issue of a daily paper? 

Thanking you in advance, we remain, 

Yours trvly, 
Ws. Mayer & Bro, 
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WRITING AN INVESTMENT 
PROSPECTUS. 


An investment ‘prospectus usual- 
ly takes the form of a little book- 
let, which is sent to investors. It 
sets forth the advantages of own- 
ing stock in a gold mine, a new in- 
vention, an industrial company, or 
similar enterprise. In contents it 
may be anything from a cut-and- 
dried brochure that begins with the 
company’s name (which is also the 
cover design) to a wildly exciting 
tale of adventure and treasure 
trove, calculated to make the read- 
er hurry to buy stock before it is 
all snapped up. 

In writing a prospectus you are 
justified in making use of all the 
literary allurements you can get 
together. The prospectus is to in- 
terest and describe. After the 
reader is interested he is supposed 
to investigate. The dull prospec- 
tus, soggy with technical facts and 
containing no illustrations but sec- 
tional views and diagrams, is often 
that of a really good investment. 
On the other hand, when the man 
with an office in his hat gets out 


a prospectus of a gold mine he is 
pretty sure to have a cracking good 
cover, plenty of fine illustrations, 
and a story that not only interests 
from the first word, but appeals to 


the heart and pocketbook. The 
Prospectus that describes some- 
thing good, backed by a dignified, 
responsible concern, is supposed to 
go to readers used to investments, 
who would resent any display of 
human interest. The other kind— 
well, give its writer plenty of ad- 
jectives and a good engraving 
plant and he doesn’t care about 
dignity. 

Between these two extremes 
there seems to lie a happy mean in 
investment prospectuses. J. 
Butler, a Chicago advertising writ- 
er,-makes a specialty of this kind 
of literature, and his deductions 
from experience are worth con- 
sideration: 

“The prospectus that attempts 
to be dignified is sent out on the 
assumption that none but investors 
are to be reached,” said Mr. Butler, 
at his office in the Stock Exchange 
Building. “But as a matter of fact 
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the majority of people are not in- 
vestors. ome may invest oc- 
casionally, but many look on in- 
vestments as speculation. Yet it 
is said that every man invests in 
something at some time in his life, 
so the prospectus should have a 
broad human appeal, like a good 
newspaper article. The better the 
investment, the better its prospec- 
tus should be, 

“The most important parts of 
the prospectus are its cover and the 
first page, for they arouse interest. 
By them the booklet stands or falls 
—goes into the pocket or the 
waste-basket. The company’s cor- 
porate name and list of officers 
fill both in the ‘dignified’ prospec- 
tus. They not only fail to interest, 
but show at a glance that the 
booklet is a stock-selling proposi- 
tion. Most readers throw it away 
just as soon as they learn this fact, 
for you’ve got to interest people in 
investments against their will. 
Some simple phrase that tells part 
of the story is good on the cover, 
as ‘Mexican Wealth’ or ‘A Busi- 
ness that Ought to be Bigger.’ 
Sometimes a picture is good, as 
in the case of this booklet about a 
stove that saves coal, for which a 
company is being floated. About 
$400,000,000 worth of coal is burned 
in the United States every year, so 
I used those figures on a great 
cloud of smoke, pouring from fac- 
tory chimneys. 

“The first page should lead right 
into the body of the story, begin- 
ning with a subject of general in- 
terest. Here is a booklet about 
a mine. The first sentence is 
‘Where the Hearst Money Comes 
From.’ Everybody knows that 
William Randolph Hearst spent a 
good deal of money in his attempt 


J. to get the Democratic nomination, 


so this is a familiar topic. The first 
paragraph deals with his Home- 
stake mine, in the Black Hills, and 
when that subject has served its 
purpose of arousing interest the 
argument runs into a description 
of the mine for which the prospec- 
tus was written. Having got onto 
this subject by so simple a literary 
device, and having the reader with 
you, it is comparatively easy to 
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make the interest more and more 
intense. The story should be con- 
tinuous, filled with facts that do 
not bore, have the element that 
creates a desire to possess some 
of the stock described, and end by 
inspiring the reader with a resolve 
to investigate the matter further. 
It must be a sustained argument, 
put together cleverly. 

“The basis of the prospectus is 
information. Often it is technical 
information that can be got from 
only one man, the inventor of the 
new device, who is much too ab- 
sorbed in his invention to write 
about it for outsiders. In the case 
of a mine, there are always en- 
gineers’ reports that give informa- 
tion. Frequently the man who 
writes the prospectus must get 
away from both of these sources 
of information and dig into ency- 
clopedias. The field to be covered 
by a new industrial enterprise, for 
example, is often more important 
than the enterprise itself. With the 
stove that saves coal, which I just 
mentioned, the field of operation 
is most important. How much coal 
is burned every year? What does 
it cost? How much will this stove 
save? These questions lead into 
general statistics of fuel consump- 
tion, which must be dug out of 
encyclopedias, government reports, 
etc. It is important to know what 
other devices have been introduced 
into the same field, whether they 
succeeded or failed, and why. 
make extensive use of the New- 
berry library in my work. It is a 
technical library, in charge of men 
who can refer you to information 
on almost any technical subject. 
The public libraries are not so satis- 
factory. To know where to get in- 
formation is as important as handl- 
ing it well. Nine prospectuses in 
ten lead into fields outside the 
stock to be exploited, and this is 
where mistakes are made when the 
inventor Or promoter writes the 
prospectus. They almost invari- 
ably deal with the invention or en- 
terprise from its own standpoint, 
in a narrow way. 

“Every investment prospectus 
Sent out comes in competition with 
a hundred others. Few fields of 
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advertising are so crowded. Every 
man remotely suspected of having 
a little money to invest receives a 
dozen such booklets per week. Yet 
the proportion that are well writ- 
ten and arranged is small, so that 
an interesting prospectus is pretty 
sure to get a hearing and produce 
results. I think that ninety-nine 
per cent of the booklets sent out in 
the invesment field are never read, 
simply because they don’t interest, 
Usually they are expensively print- 
ed, but the money spent in fine 
paper and typography is wasted for 
lack of skill in presenting the 
story. Long argument should be 
cut up into paragraphs. _Catch- 
lines and sub-heads should be used. 
Illustrations and other devices 
should enable the man who spends 
only five minutes in glancing over 
the booklet to get a good idea of 
the proposition. Detailed reports, 
newspaper extracts, personal opin- 
ions and other rather dry infor- 
mation are essential to the com- 
plete story, but they are never im- 
portant to the reader until he be- 
comes thoroughly interested, Such 
matter must be subdued. Print it 
in small type, so that it can be 
skipped in the first reading, but 
referred to later. Or it may be 


‘grouped in an appendix at the back 


of the book. Human interest 
doesn’t mean exaggeration. State 
the truth forcefully, but don’t 
stretch it. Enthusiasm comes 


1 from believing in what you write 


about. While the whole story 
should be told, and every reason- 
able doubt in the reader’s mind 
answered, there is scarcely any 
business that could stand having its 
weak points advertised. So one 
of the important points is to know 
what to leave out.” 


ewe 


THE moderate expectations of some 
mortals are po agg by an advertise- 
ment in a London newspaper: “Dutch 
young lady, speaking English fluently. 
wants to give lessons in Greek, Latin, 
French, German, Euclid, Algebra, His- 
tory in return for pleasant home in 
English family from middle of June till 
October.”—Youth’s Companion. 
anal 

“ANoTHER YEAR” is a handsomely 
rinted booklet from the Y. M. C. A. of 

anchester, N. H., reviewing its work 
by means of short chapters with sta 
tistical diagrams. 4 
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THE $2 RATE COMMENDED. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 14, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Inclosed please find two dollars cover- 
ing our subscription to Printers’ INK 
for the coming year. Please start the 
subscription with the next number. We 
think you have done a good thing in 
putting the price of Printers’ INK 
down. hile to a good many people 
we do not question but what PRINTERS’ 
InK was worth $5 per year and probabl 
five times that in some instances, still 
we think there are a great many people 
like ourselves, who would be very glad 
indeed, to subscribe for it at $2 and 
would not want to pay $5. 

Yours truly, 
ANGIER CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


CHANGE IN CANADIAN CUSTOM 
LAW. 





Toronto, Sept. 7, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A number of my American customers 
have been making enquiries as to the 
working out of the new Act of the Can- 
adian Government passed at the last 
session of Parliament and known as the 
“Dumping Act,” or rather the clause in 
the Customs Act known as the “Dump- 
ing Clause.”’ All foreign manufacturers, 
including proprietary medicine manufac- 
turers, are interested, and it occurred 
to me that perhaps the information I 
have Bow all would be of use to you, 
and given in concrete form, save you the 
worry and bother of puzzling over — 
circulars issued by the Customs, whic 
are more or less intricate, but which in 
the form I have given show at once how 
the clause works out. 

I have taken the liberty of sending 
this letter to many who are not cus- 
tomers of the Evening Telegram, for 
the clause affects all American manufac- 
turers who export to Canada. 

I may say that I have had conversa- 
tions on the matter with the Hon. the 
Minister of Customs and with the chief 
inspector of the Department, and there 
can be no doubt that the Canadian Cus- 
toms are determined that no goods shall 
be sold in this country of American man- 
ufacture, or any other foreign manufac- 
ture, at less than the rate at which they 
are disposed of in the country of man- 
ufacture. 

To make the matter more clear to you 
I have communicated with the chief in- 
spector of Customs for information with 
respect to the recent Act of the Can- 
adian Parliament known as the “Dump- 
ing Act.” I am advised that only in 
1 few instances have the rates of duty 
ormerly enforced been changed. There 

re two Customs Departmental Circu- 
jars, Nos. 1284 and 1287, dated June 7th 
and June 28th, in which the tariff 
changes are specified. You can obtain 
these circulars by giving the proper num- 
bers and writing to the Department at 
Ottawa. You will easily see whether 
any of the changes affect your goods. 
The “Dumping Clause” is intended to 
check the slaughtering of goods in the 
Canadian market by requiring that when 
goods are sold for export to Canada at 
less than the price at which they are sold 
for consumption in the country of ex- 
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port, the difference between the export 
and the home consumption price shall be 
aid into the Canadian Treasury as a 
pecial Duty, provided such difference 
does not exceed 50 per cent of the reg- 
ular duty on such home consumption 
price. 

For example—Suppose the home con- 
sumption price of an article is $100, ex- 
port price $90, rate of duty 30 per cent. 

On entry of the goods in Canada the 
duty will be assessed as follows: 

30 per cent on $100........ 

A Special Duty equal to the 

whole of the difference between 

the home consumption and ex- 
port price, such difference be- 
ing less than 50 per cent of the 
duty 


$30.00 


shaceseessarccadraceess . G00N 
Total duty payable.... $40.00 
Another example—Suppose the home 
consumption price of an article is $100, 
the export price $80, and the rate of 
duty 30 per cent. 
On entry of the goods into Canada 
the duty will be assessed as follows: 
30 per cent on $100..... $30.00 
The difference between the ex- 
port and the home consumption 
price being $20, which is more 
than one half the duty, there 
there would be levied a Spe- 
cial Duty equal to 50 per cent 
of the regular duty, amount- 
BM ED vccdcocececcsesevseone 


15.06 
$45.00 

It is further provided that where the 
difference between the home consump- 
tion and the export prices is only § per 
cent or less, the Special Duty does not 
apply. Further, the Special Duty ap- 
plies only to goods which are manu- 


-factured in Canada. f 


You can obtain Department Circulars 
Nos. 1294 and 1294% B at the Customs 
Department, Ottawa. 

hese circulars cover instructions and 
new forms of certificates required on in- 
voices on and after October rst. 

On invoices of goods from the United 
States actually sold before exportation 
to Canada and shipped direct to the 
purchaser there will be required to be 
written, printed or_ stamped on the in- 
voices Certificates Form ““M” and Form 
“L” which can be combined and made 
one certificate. 

On every invoice the selling price and 
the home consumption price will require 
to be shown as set out in approved form 
of invoice “1-M.” 

On_ invoices shipped to Canada from 
the United States on consignment, with- 
out sale by the exporter prior to ship- 
ment, there will require to be attached 
to the invoices Declaration Form “N” 
and Certificate Form “L.” 

You will observe by the perusal of 
the regulations that on and after 1st 
October next, invoices in duplicate will 
be required to be filed with all Customs 
entries. This will entail the prepara- 
tion of at least three invoices—two for 
the Customs and one for the importer. 

Trusting that the information will be 
acceptable to you, Yours truly, 

_ J. Ross Rosertson, 
Proprietor Evening Telegram, 

















SUGGESTS A MONTHLY ISSUE. 


Gras-Ersom Sprinc ComPANY, 
BARBOURSVILLE, 
OrancE Co., VA., Oct. 11, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As to the price of Printers’ INK: 
For something like fifteen or sixteen 
years I have been very much interested 
in Printers’ INK and have the highest 
opinion of it. I regard Printers’ INK 
so far ahead of the remainder of the 
advertising journals that it is pretty 
nearly out of sight. I have frequently 
bought odd copies wherever I saw it on 
sale and several times I have taken it 
by the year and have always been 
pleased with it. ee 

I have though, when taking it by the 
year, often found that I had so much 
advertising information to read that I 
could not get through with it as it took 
too much time. But this is aside: Had 
I felt able to do it, I would, during 
the time I have mentioned, have taken 
Printers’ INK continuously, but the 
price has been more than I felt able to 
pay. I do not mean to say that PRint- 
Ers’ INK is not worth $5 a year for I 
think it is, but if you want to find out 
how fast you can make money, issue 
Printers’ INK monthly and make the 
subscription price one dollar a year. 
Your prestige now will enable you to 
have, in a few years, a million of sub- 
scribers, 

I think the chances are that you will 
think that these ideas, coming out of the 
backwoods of Virginia, amount to noth- 
ing, but I reckon you will be willing to 
believe that at least you have my good 
wishes. Send me your magazine for 
inclosed remittance, as requested. 

Yours truly, 
Jutizen A. HAtt. 


ins amtanal cn cembes 
DOWN TO HIS PRICE. 
THe Puetps Company, 
Makers of Hylo Incandescent Lamps, 
33-35-37. State Street, 
Detroit, Micu., Oct. 6, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Now you are getting down to my 
price. I inclose check for $2 accord- 
ing to your offer in the September num- 
ber, paying one year’s subscription, in 
advance. 

I can easily see how Printers’ INK 
might be worth $25 or $250 per year to 
some people, but it has not been worth 
$5 to me, on account of my personal 
limitations. 

You ought to lambast the follow-up 
literature sent out by the magazines with 
the purpose of selling space. If we 
sent out letters such as the Review of 
Reviews, for example, scatters over 
the country, it would not be worth the 
labor of putting on the stamps. 

Yours very truly, 
W. J. PHELPs. 

Modern Business System is a fine 
little office magazine, devoted to ac- 
counting; filing systems and office time 
saving. It is published by Williams & 
Willoughy, Seattle, Wash., and mailed 
as a business periodical to interest pur- 
chasers of office supplies, 
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A FINE FIELD FOR A CANVASSER. 


Tue Boston Giose, 
Boston, Oct. 14, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The present population of Boston 
proper is over 500,000. Inside of a 50 
mile radius there are over 2,000,000 
people. I have figured that at least one- 
tenth of these 2,000,000 ought to read 
Printers’ Ink. Yours truly, 

Cuas. H. Taytor, Jr. 


—_+o——_——_—- 
ROOM FOR PRINTERS’ INK. 


B. F. Pereres & Sons, 
Mortgage Bankers and Fire Insurance. 
37 Juneau Avenue, 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Oct. 13, 1904. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We received a copy of your paper 
Printers’ INK. There is room for just 
such a paper as this in our office, and 
as we are always on the lookout for a 
proposition that pays, we enclose you 
our check for two dollars for a year’s 
subscription. Yours very truly, 

B. F. Pereres & Sons. 


+o 
Denver, Coto., Oct. 15, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As a reader for some years and as a 
subscriber for the past year of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, I desire to say that like many 
others, I think your paper is well worth 
$5 a year, yet as I looked ahead to the 
coming year, I realized much to my 
regret that I would not be able to 
renew my subscription on just this score. 

With the new price, I can do so and 
will within the time set. 

Results, they say, are better than 
theory, so I don’t need to explain 
further. 

As a closing word I wish to add my 
testimony to others, as to the help I 
have received from your paper. 
ours truly, 

Harry D. THuRsTON. 
324 East 24th Ave. 


a SS ey 
CONTRARY TO FACTS. 


Advertising Department 

THE Curtis PusLisHinc ComPANy, 

New York, Oct. 13, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the September 28th issue of Print- 
ERs’ INK, you published an interview 
with Mr. W. M. Ostrander, of Phila 
delphia. In that interview Mr. Ostrand- 
er was made to say, relative to real 
estate advertising, ‘Magazines such as 
the Ladies’ Home Journal pay when 
small announcements are printed, but 
not for large display advertising.” 

It would be interesting to know how 
Mr. Ostrander secured this information, 
inasmuch as he has never used amy space 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal. That he 
has been desirous of using space is true, 
for he offered us a full page, and it was 
declined. This makes the statement in 
Printers’ INK, relative to Mr. Ostrand- 
er’s use of small space, or any space 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal, hardly in 
keeping with the facts. 

Yours truly, 
E. W. SPAULDING, 
Advertising Director, 


‘ 
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A Roll of Honor 





(SECOND YEAR.) 
No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, accord- 


ing to the 194 issue of the American 
that edition of the Directory a detailed 
also from 


ublishers who for some reason failed to obtain a figure rating in 


New: 


r Directory, have submitted Lod 
circulation 


on peg duly signed or date: 
the 1901 


Directory, but have since supplied a detailed circulation statement as described above, 


covering a period of twelve months prior to 


ment being available for use in the 1905 issue of the American 


the date of making the eee such state- 


ewspaper Directory. Cir- 


culation figures in the ROLL oF Honor of the last named character are marked with an (3). 


These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 





(2 Announcements under this classification, 
line under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for a full 
advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly correct 


can be made, provided the P 
dated, covering the additiona 
paper Directory. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston, Evening Star. Daily aver. for 1903, 


1,551. Republic, weekly aver. 1903, 2,216. 


Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average for 1903, 
16,670. £. Katz., ‘Special ligent, N.Y. 


ARIZONA. 
Phoenix, Republican. Daily average for 1903. 
6,088. Chus. T. Logan Special Agency, aj 
ARKANSAS. 


Fort Smith, Times. daily. In 1902 no issue less 
than 1,000. Actual average for August, 
September, October, 1903, 8,109. 


Little Rock, Arkansas Methodist. Geo. Thorn- | 


burgh, pub. Actual average 1903, 10,000. 


Little Reek, Baptist ptist Advance, Wy. Av. 1903, 
»550. Nine mouths ending Oct. 27, 1904, 5,111. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno, Morning Republican, daily. Aver. 1903, 
5,160, March, 6,250. E. Katz, Sp. Ag.,.N. Y. 
Mountain View, Signs of me Times. Actual 
weekly average for 1903, $2,842 
Retienie, Facts, daily. 
1903 1.456. No weekly. 


San Franelxeo, Call, d’y and 8’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. Actual daily average for year ending Aug., 
4904, 61,991; Sunday, 86,84 45. 


San Jose, Pacific Tree and Vine, mo. 
Rohannan,. Actual average, 1903, 6,185. 
three months, 1904, 8,166. 


COLORADO. 


Denver, Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
ishing Co. Average ‘or 1903, 88,798. Average 
or August, 1904, 45,064, Gain, 8,716. 

G2 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded | 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 


Daily average for 


Ww. G. 
First 


ous American Newspaper Direct- 
TEED ory, who will pay one hun- 


dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 
Hartford, Times, daily. Arerage for 1903, 
16,509. Perry Lukens, Jr., Jr., N. Y. Rep. 


Meriden, Morning ng Record and Republican. 
daily average for 1903, 7.582. 


New Haven, Evening kegister. daily. actual | 


av. for /903,18,571; Sunday, 11,292. 





ublisher sends a statement in detail, properly s 
period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 


if entitled as above, cost 20 cents per 
—_ 10 percent discount if paid wholly in’ 
ons to date showing increase of circulation 
signed and 


| New Maven, Goldsmith and a+ saaaamaal 
monthly. Actual average Sor 1903, 7,817 

New Haven, Palladium, daily. stil 
1903, 7,625. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. -” 

New Haven, Union. Av. 1903, 15,827. first 3 
mos, 1904, 15,942. EH. Katz, Special Agent, N. ¥. 

New London. Day,ev’g. Arer. 1903, 5,618. 
June, 1904, 6,049. ’ Kates, E. Katz, Spec. Ad Agt., N.Y. 

Norwalk, Evening Hour. Dail average year 
ending June 1, 1904, 8,188 (2). . 

Norwich, Bulletin, pine Average for 1903, 
4,988; jirst six months 1904, 5,178. 

Seymour, Record, weekly. W. C. Sharpe, Pub. 
Actual average 1903, 1,169. 

Waterbury, Republican. Daily a 
5.84%. La Coste Maxwell. Spec. Agts, er" » A 


DELAWARE. 

j . E E , 
Sain sy Beta =" 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington, Ev. Star, daily. Ev. Star News- 

paper Co. <Average for 1908, 8 (088 (© ©). 


National 7a weekly. arene for 1908 
104,599. rat six mos. 1903, 11 a 68. 
Seth, £7 Tacagen, Rep., N. .» N. Y. & Chicago 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville, Metropolis, i 
8,898. E. Katz, Special Agent, } 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. /903,88,928. Sept. 
1904, 44,808. Semi-weekly 45,867. 


Atlanta, News. Actual daily average, 1908, 











Aver. # 
York, = 





20.104. Average April, 1904, 26,547. 
Atlanta, Southern amy Fe 
|semi-mo. Actual average fo 25. yd 
age jirst six months 1904, Se, 666. 

IDAHO. 


non — News, d’y and wy. Capital News 
7 -_. Aver. 1903, daily 2,761, weekly 
sare. it 6 mos, 1904, dy. 8,016, wy. 8.868. 


ILLINOIS. 
Aurora, News. Twelve months ending Sept. 
1904, daily average 5,614, 
Cairo, Bulletin. Daiiy “Daiiy and Sunda 
1904 to Sept. 30,1,8%4; month of Sept., 
Cairo, Citizen. Daily aver average (908, 818 
ly, 1,110. First eight aonehe 1904, daily, 1 
weekly, 1,125. August. 1904, daily 1,281. 
Champatgn. News. Fst four months 1008, 
| no day’s issue of less than 2,600. 


ies. 





» week- 
2053 























aloidal Clinic, monthiy. Dr W. 
oS Abate” pubs 8 8. DeWitt Clough, adv. 
Seeand eed circulation 80,000 copies, reaching 
a pore of the American medical pro- 
Session. 


Ohteago, Bakers’ Helper, monthly, 
Ulissold. Average for 1903, 4,175 (OO). 


Chica, me egy Gazette, soak. farm,week- 
1 Manders . Oo. Actual a verage for 190% 
My 508, 20 weake ending Bept.,20, an ba 1G. 


wy o, Dental Digest, mo. PD. H. Crouse, 
cefuat average for 1903, 7,000, 


ye nc Farmers’ Voice. Actual weekly aver- 
age year ending September, 4: 1904, 22,802 (4). 


Chicago, Grain Dealers Journal. 8 mo. Grain 
Dealers Company. Av. Sor 1903, 4,454 (60 OO). 


Chicago, Gregg Writer, monthly. Shorthand 
and Typewriting Actual average 1903, 11, 666. 


Chicago, Journal Amer. Med. Assoc. av. 
1903, 28,615, July, Aug., Sept., 1904, 2581. 


Chieago, Musical Leader & Concert-Goer, 
wy. Aver. year ending January 4, 18,548. 
Chieageo. National Harnes: Harness Review, mo. Av. 
for 1902,5,201. First 8 mos, 1903, 6,250. 


Ohieago, Record-Herald. ‘Average for 1903, 
daily 101,218. Sunday 191,817. 

Chicago, arr xh! Journal, monthly. Pre- 
sent circulation 1 

COPY. ‘OF AFFIDAVIT. 

I, R. G. Galusho, mentees of the Western 
Newspaper Union, Chicago, m4 do hereby cer- 
tify that we have printed for the RETAILERS’ 
—— during the months of June, July, 
August, September and Neperena’ Hr an ave 
of fo, 700 copies per issue, G, GALUSHO. 

worn to _ dieactcl betore me 
(SEAL) 


H.R. 





this one 6th, 1904, 
. G, BROWN, Notary Public. 


Chieago, The ovarsiive erative Miller, monthly. Act- 
ual average Jor 1908, 5.542. 


Gibaon City, Courier, w weekly. Estab. 1873. 
Actual average year ending June 30, 1904, 1,292. 


Kewanee, Star-Courier. Av. for 1903. daily 
8,088, wy. 1,414. Daily ist 5 mos, '04,8,296. 


La Salle, Dag rreaee, Polish, weekly. 


Average 1903, 1, 
ana Sanden | morning. 





Peorta, Star, eveni 
Actual sworn average for 1903, 22,19 


Roekford, a. daily. Actual average 
Sor 1903,6,540. La Voste & Maxwell, N.Y. 


INDIANA. 


Evanevill Courter, dak and 8. Courier Co. 
pub. Act. av. 02, 11,218 (244). Sworn av. ’03, 12,- 
618. Smith & Thompson, Sp. Rep.,N.¥. & Chicago. 

Evanaville, Journal-News. Av. for — “ath 
18,852, S’'y 14,120. £. Katz, Sp. Sn. oe WV 

a Cooking Club, monthly. Avera _al 

26.878. A perce tent aban, as e. 
keep every issue for dai daily ref 
— net sales in 1903, 


one 
indignapelie, News. dy. 4 st: 
»885, A 
Jndtenn mer pS = Sor et sales for t. (all 
returns onl anee ld copies deducted), 86,87 4 (>). 
Lafayette, Morning Journal, gaily. Sworn 
average 1903, 4,002; J July, 1904, 4,562. 
Marion, Leader, daily. W. B. Westlake, 
Actual aver. for 6 mos. end. June 30, ’04, 5, th 
ma . Star. Average né net sales for t. (all 
returns and unsola copies dec deducted) 27,864, 
Notre Dame. The Ave 6 Ave Maria, Catholic maokty 
magazine. Actual average for 193, 24,082. 
Riehmond Sun-Telegram, Sworn av, 1903, dy. 
8,811. For Feb., 1904, 8,944. 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily cverage 


1903,5,718. Sworn arerage for me 4, GSS. 
Terre Haute, Star. Av. net sales for t. (all 
returnsand unsold copies deducted), 21,560 (:). 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardm Ardmoreite, daily and weekly. 
Average for 1903, dy., 1,951; wy., 8,872. 
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IOWA, 


ton, Gazette, dy. Thos. Stivers, pub. 
1903, 5,864, Jun June, 1904, 6,227, 


Clinton, Advertiser. Actual dail average for 
1908, 10,280. . A 


Davenport, Times. Daily aver. 1903, 8.055, 
8. wy. 1,660, Daily aver. March, 904, 9,508. Cir. 
guar. more than double of any Dat -enport daily. 


Decorah, Decorah-Posten (Norwegian). Sworn 
av. cir'n, 1903, 89,681. March, 1904, 40,856. 


Desa Moines, Capital, daily. Lanes Lis ung 
publisher, Actual average for 1903, 
Average for jirst six months 1904, 85, sen.” 

City circulation the largest of. any Des Moines 
oer — guaranteed. pela evening 
= orying. advertising of the by a 

8 on "Corties largest SHOURE local 
advertieing. 


Des Moines. News, daily. daily. Actual average for 
1903, 45,876." 

Des Moines, Spirit of the West. wy. Horses 
and live stock. Average for] for 1902, 6,095. 


Des Moines, Wallace's Fat 8 Peres, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 1903, 88,769. 
Museatine, Journal. Daily av. 1903 4,849, 
semi-weekly 2,708, first four Sour months 5,167. 
Ottumwa, Courier. Dail Deli average for March 


and April. 1904, 5,021. -weekly average for 
March and April, 1904, 7.704 7.704. 


Burli 
Average 


Sioux City, Journal. Dy. “- av. for 1903 (sworn) 
19,492, dai y av. pa Sirst nine months of 1904, 
1, lways open. More readers in 


ecords a 
its "jeld “than of all “other daily papers combined, 
KANSAS. 


Wutehinson, News. Daily 1903, wae weekly, 
7 12. EH. Katz, Agent, New Yor: 
onek a, Western Sceoryournal, educational 
onal ly. Average for 1903, 8,125. 
KENTUCKY. 
Marrodeburg, Democrat. Best weekly in best 
section Ky. Av. 1903, 8,582; growing fast. 
Lexington, Leader. Av.’03, 2.828, sc hots y.4, e~ 
ist q’t’r ’04, dy. 8,928, Sy. 5,448, 
Loutaville, Evening Post, dy. neearety ae 
Co., pubs. Actual avevage for 1903, 26,964, 
Paducah, News-Democrat. Daily net av. 1903, 
2,904. Year end. June 30,04, net paid cir. 2,922. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orleans, News. Dy. av. 1903, 17,528, 


e 
Sunday 17,687 


New Orleans, The Southern Buck, official 
organof Elkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’03, 4,780. 


MAINE. 

Augusta, Comfort, m H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for 1908, 1, "205,8 95. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1903, dail 
8,218, weekly 29,006, i 

Dover, Piscataquis Observer. 
average 1903, 1,904, 

Lewiston. Evening Journal, daily. Aver. for 
1903, 6,814 (© ©), weekly 15, 15,482 (© ©). 

Phillips, Maine Woods and Woodsman oa 

J. W. Brackett Co. Average for 1903, 8,041, 


Portland. Evening Express. Average for 1903, 
daily 11,740, Sunday Telegram 8,090. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Co. suraee 1908, 44,582. For Septem- 
ber, 1904,51,9 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boaton, Evening Transcript(@@)(412). Boston’s 
tea table paper. Largest amount of week-day adv. 


Boaton. Globe. Average Average for 1908, daily, 195,« 
554, Sunday, 297,824. 
‘Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 


Actual weekly 


editions for one price. 
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ey Post, dy. were ‘or 1903, 178,808, 
Av. t, 1904, £ 98, Sy. ab 818. 
lariat aad circulation in New >= , Sec- 
ond largest Sunday cir in New 





The Boston Post 


Has the Largest Daily Circu- 
lation in NewEngland. . . 
AND THE 
Second Largest Sunday Cir- 
culation in New England. . 


The actual number of complete copies of the 
Boston Daily Post and the Boston Sunday Post 
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Pets 4 L’Opinion oun 
erage Jan., 80. 
nit States on Roll st en 


MICHIGAN. 
egram, D. W.Grandon. Av. for 
a Aver. - yt! of 1904, 4,100. I 
Flint, Michigan Daily Journal. Aver. y 
Pots 10h, 6,067 (%). "=. ‘&). Av. for June, 6, Sse oo. 
Grand Raplde, Evening | Press, dy. Average 
1903, 87,499. 44,290 aver. +90 aver. daily to Sept. 1, 1904, 
Grand Rapids, Furniture Record Onl, 
national paper in its field. field. (60). d 


Grand Rapida, Herald. Average da 
for 1903, 22.824, yy six months 1904, 
Only morning an 


Pre daily ily (@®). 


Masten. Tel 


tine =. 
the only the only Sunday paper he 


Jackson, Press a ‘and Patriot. Actual ies 
average for 1903, 5,649. At Av. Sept., 1904, 6,726, 


Kalamazoo, Gazette, dail daily, six mos. to Sept, 





























ge each issue for the m month of September, ate ns ie ae Guarantees 4.500 publi er che. 
a lr neath Threemonthe to September 19-10, 889, 
> vor " 

SEPT. 1904. DAILY. SUNDAY. Kal Evening Tel Telegraph. First six 
217,100 mos, 1904, dy. 9,881, June, 9,520, 8.-. 9,281. 
os Saginaw. Courier Herald, daily, Sunday. 

: 176,100 | Average 1903, 8,288; September, 1904, 10,888. 
G4 ginaw. Evening News, daily. res el 
217.100 ane 71, 815. September, 1904, ay’ 14.85 
217,200 
27,100 MINNESOTA. 

. 175,450 wiiinzeapelie, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week: 
—— Murphy, pub. Aver, for 1903, 68,686. 

1, 

220,070 Minneapolis, Farm, Stoc! Stock and Home, semi- 
216,100 monthly. Actual average 1903, 78,854. First six 
219.700 months 1904, 79,500, 

219,050 181,600 Minneapolis. Journal, daily. Journal Print- 
215,100 4 ing Co. Average for first § mog, in 1904, 68,588. 
218,200 Minneapolis, Svenska Amerikanska Posten. 
220,090 Swan J. Turnblad, pub. 7/903, eid ~ 

239,600 rt. ty. haid 
222,790 Mi The 

220,900 monthly. Actual average 1903, 268, eee 
220,600 seanel Minneapolis Tribune. W. J. Murphy, pub. 
224.650 Est. 1867. Oldest Po pee ped daily, 1903, 
226,800 daily average, 72,882; last quarter of 1908, 

"300 was 77,129: Sunday, 62,924. Sunday 
222.270 corepe Sor first _ mouths of 1904 was 

68,555. The daily coreg Sor the jirst 
Total, The Daily nine months of year was 86,482, ily 
Post, lays.... 5,740,320 average for f= age 88,800. 
Total,The Sunday Minneapolis daily listed 
aS reer re 711,950 in Rewell’s Am n Newspaper 
Directory that regularily pub- 
' li i ion orer a cc 
siderable down to date in 
; ; ROLL OF HONOR, and 


Sunday Average, 177,987 


The above statement is correct, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief. 
E. A. GROZIER, Publisher Boston Post. 


Oct. 10, 1904. 

ge Sg oy Est. 1824. Actual daily av. 
1902, 78,852. In 1903,76,666. For the first six 
smonths yer -< average, 88.810. 

Reps. : Smith ‘hompson, m, N.Y. and Chicago 


Eaat Northfield. Record. Record of Christian Work, 
mo. $1. Aver. for year rere | Dec. 31, 1903,20.250. 
Use it if you want a strictly home circulation— 
that sticks. Page rate $22.40 flat, pro rata. 


Gloucester, Cape Ann News. Actual daily 
average year ending February 15, 1904, 4,804; 
aver. jirst six mos. 1904, 6,241; ; June, 1904, 6,525. 


North Adams, Transcript, even. Daily net av. 
1903, 5,267. Daily av. printed Sept., 1904, 6,021. 


Springfield, Good Housekeeping,mo. Aver- 
age for 1903, 185.992. First six months 1904, 
161,166. All advertisements guaranteed. 


Springfield, Re epublican. as 1903, dy. 15,542 
(OO), Sun. 15.270 (OO). wy. 4,086. 


RL ay a Evening Post deity. 


Worcester 
Co. Average for 1903, 11,71 


= statement in its 
he Tribune is the ree- 
ognized Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 


Owatonna, ae, semi-w’y. Av. for 
1903, 1.896. Owaton leading newspaper. 
Present circulation, 2.100. 


St. Paul, Der Wanderer, with ag’ sup., Der 
Farmer im Westen, wy. Av. ae 1903, og 


5 Foul, Dievety d ° 
average 5 sa: or Pauts 5 VeaD- 
ING N NEWSPAPER. éa4. aver. 1903, 78,026. 


St. Paul. News, daily. Actual average for 
1903, 85,816. 

St. Paul. Pioneer-Press, Daily average for 
1903 84,298, Sunday 80,988. 


St. Paul, The Farmer, s.-mo. . per 
line, with discounts. Circulation P— ~~ a 
June, 1904, 81,500. Present average, 85,000. 


St. Paul, Volkezeitung. eitung. Actual ar 1903, 
dy. 11,116, wy. 28.414, 414, Sonntagsblatt 2 408. 

Winona, Republican and can and Herald, daily. Aver- 
age year ending June, 1904, 4,126. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average 1903, 53¢ 
July. 1904,12,1585 E. ~ kia Spetel deem ¥. 
Kanease Clty, Jo ournal, d’y Average 





Sor 1903, daily 80,268, ecidy 18 188,’ 25, 























Kaneas 1 oak. » World, daily. Ac'ual average 
Sor 1903, 


Springteld, ay South, monthly. Actual 
average for BSS. 

&t. Jonanis News and Press. Daily aver. for 
1903.80,418. Last 3 mos. 1903, 85,065. 


&t. Louis, Medical Brief,mo. J. J. Lawrence, 
A.M.,M.D.,ed.and pub. Av. for 1903, $7,950. 


&t. Loula, Star. Actual daily average for 
1903, 64,878. 





St. Louis. The Woman's ¥ ine, monthly. 
Women and home, Lewis Puv, Proven aver- 
age for 1903, 1,845,511. Actual proven aver- 


age for ¢ 12 months * 611,988. 

guaranteed to exceed 506,000 copies—full 
count. Largest SDronsitios of any publication 
in the world, 


MONTANA. 


Butte, American Labor Union Journal, week- 
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Catakill, Recorder, weekly. Harry Hall, 
tor. 1903 av., 8,408. Av. Au Av. August, 1904, Rete. 
Cortland, Democrat, Fridi Fridays. Est. 1840. Aver. 
1903, 2,248. Only Dem, Dem. paper in county. 
PR gee Republican, estab: established 1821. Chas. H. 
tts, editor and prop. Circulation 1903,2,821. 


ged BL Dail Average 1903, 
2,989. ‘estchester Coantye te leading paper. 


sa h. News, daily. Av. for4 

4,000 more than all other Nowwbigh Pathan aig 
New York City. 

American Machinist, w’y, machine construc. 

Also aropean edition.) Average 1903, 20,475. 


Army & A Journal Est. 1363. Weekiy aver. 
ag? 1903, 9. 026( SOQ), Pre at. (May 7) 
9,415. W.0.€ 
Automobile (The), weekly. ween ativn Building.. 
Average circulation 1903, 1 


Baker’s Review, monthly. W. We Gregory Gon 











ly. Average 1903, 20,549 general cir 


Butte, Inter-Mountain, evening. Sworn net cir- 
fname Sor 1903, 10,617. Sworn net circu- 
lation from Jan. / to June 30, 1904, over 14,000, 


NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln, Daily Star. Aguel auarees Sor 1903, 
11,165, September, 1904, 15,79 

Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan - nh] weekly. 
Average year ending June, 1904, 149,808. 

Lincoln, Freie Presse, weekiy. Actual average 
for year ending June. 1904, 152, 

Lineoln, Nebraska Teacher, monthly. Towne 
& Crabtree, pubs. Average for 193, 5,810. 

Lincoln, Nebraska Farm Journal. Monthl 
average year ending August, 1904, 14,400 Gk). 

Omaha, Den Danske Pioneer, wy. Sophus F. 
Neble Pub. Co. Average for 1903, 29,084, 


Omaha, News, daily. Actual average for 1903, 
41,824, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Franklin Falla, Journal-Transcript. sew: 
Towne & Robie. Actual arerage 1903, 8,560 
Nashua, Telegraph, even., daily and weekly. 
Actual daily average § ‘months 1904, 2,800 sworn. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Camden, Daily Courier. Est. 1876. Net aver. 
circulation for § mos. end, Aug., 34, 194, 8,229. 

Camden, Post-Telegram. Actual Gad: aver- 
age, 905, 5,798 sworn. Jan,,1904,5,8 

Clayton, Reporter, weekly. A. F. a 
Pub. Actual average for 1903, 2,019. 

Hoboken, Observer, a. - Actual average 
1902, 18,097 ; Sept., 1905, 22.751 

Jeraey City. Evening Journal. Average for 
1903, 19, O12. First six months 1904, 21,02 

Newark, et News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. Av. for 1903, dai ly 58.896. Sunday 16,291. 

Newmarket. Advertiser’ Guide,mo. Stanley 
Day, publisher. Arerage for 1903, 5,125, 


ane Bank, Register, weekly. "st. 1878. John 
Cook: Actual average 1903, 2,961. 


Washington, Star,wy. Sworn ar.’03,8,759. 
Sworn aver. for year ending Sept. /, 0h, 8,904, 


NEW YORK. 

Albany, Journal, evening Journal Co. Daily 
average for Sept tember, 21.6 21.656. 

Albany. Times Union, ever every evening. FEstabl. 
1855. Average for first three months 1904, 29.626, 

Batavia. News, evening. Average 1903, 
6,437. Six months, 1904, 6,810. 

Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Average for first three months 1904,18,214, 

Ruffale, Courier, morn.; Enquirer, even. \V. 
J. Conners. Aver. for 1908, morning be 50,882, 
evening 88,082; peas average 68. 

Buffalo. Evening News. Daily average 1903, 
79.408, First 3 months 1904, 85.949. 




















lishers, Actual arerage 4,450. 
Average Sor last three month months 1008, L700. 


Benziger’s Magazine, fam family monthly. Ben- 
ziger Brothers. Average for 1903, 29,208 eh 


Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Quee! 
— Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1903, 26,912 (© @) i680). 


ry Goods, monthly. Max segepgher pub- 
iene, Actual average for 1903, 


Fl Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep- 
ard Clark Co. Average | for 1908, 6,667, 


Electrical Review, w weekiy. Electrical Review 
Pub, Co. Average for 1903, 6,885 (© ©). 


Elite St yy Purely fashion. Actual 





average Jor 1903, 62. 


Engineering News. A weekly journal of civil, 
mechanical, mining and electrical engineering. 
Average circulation 1903, 12,642 (© ©). 


Forward, daily Forward Association. Aver- 
age for 1903, 48,241, 


Four-Track News. monthly. Actual av. - 
for six months ending cantata. i a 98,884 
October edition guaranteed 1 tee 


Haberdasher, mo., est. \ est. 1881. Actual average for 
1903, 7.166. Binders’ affidarit and Post Chee 
receipts distributed mon monthly t to advertisers. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazin Magazine, morthly. 
In rg no issue less than 17.000 ( (OO). 
D. T. MALLETT, Pub., 258 Broadway. 


nai merase fashion monthly. Max Jaeger- 
huber, pub. Actual average 1903, 86,540. 


Leslie’s Weekly. Actual aver. year end. Aug. 
1904, 69,077 (3). Pres. av. over 75,000 week. v. 


Leslie’s Monthly Magazine, New York. Arerage 
circulation for the t 12 months, 229.112. 
Present average circulation 257.600. Novem- 
ber number guaranteed 800,000. 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1903, 5.588. 


National Provisioner, weekly. Packing houses, 
butchers, cotton seed oil, etc. 1903 av. cir. 6,402, 


New Thought, monthly. 27 F.. 22¢ St., New York. 
Sydney Fiower, publisher. Number of copies and 
advertising rates given each month on first page 
reading matter. Sample copy free for the ask 
Worth examination. NEW THOUGHT has made 
money for all its advertisers. hen saggy Mo to 
agencies, 25 per cent from published rates. A 
age for 1903,104,977. 


Printers’ Ink, weekly. A journal for advertis- 
ve $5.00 per year. est. 1 . Average for 1903, 
001, aed six months ng June 

PY ‘1904, 12,808, 


The Ladies’ World, mo.. household. Average 
net paid circulution. 1903, 480.155. 


The People’s Home Journal, 515.250 monthly, 
Good Literature, $54,808 monthly. average cir- 
culations for 1903—all croc ~ jaeaaamaaa sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, Pu 


The Wall Street Journal. realy Jones & Co. 
publishers. Daily average for 1903, 11,987. 

The World, Actual arer. for 1903, sore. tS 
607, Evening, 857.102. Sunday, B88, 650. 


Toilettes, fashion. monthly. Max Jagerhuber 
publisher. Actual average for 1903, 61, 

















‘ 
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Rochester, Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av 
Jor193, 80,000 ; 4 years’ average, rg 

Seheneetady, Gazette, daily. N. Liecty 
ra _ 1902, 9,097. y By “average Sor 


panei Evening Heraid Heraid, daily. Herald C 
pub. Aver. 1903, daily 88,107, Sunday 88, 496. 

Utiea. National — Contractor, mo 
Average for 1903, 2,708. 

Utiea. Press, daily. = A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1903, 14.00 

Warsaw, Western a Yorker, weekly. Aver- 
age for 1903, 8,802. In county of 52,000 with 
no daily. 

Wellaville, Reporter. Only dy. and s.-wy. in 

. dv. 1903, daily, 1.184; semi-weekly, 2,958. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte, saerer. ae Carolina’s fore- 
most newspa; a ey daily ar. 1903, 5,582; 
Sunday, 6,7 a nm, 8,800. First three 
months 1904, 6,578. 
Elizabeth City, Tar Heel, bpen ef Actual 
arerage 1903, 8,500. Covers ten counties. 


atts h. Biblical Recorder, weekly. Arerage 
8.872. First five mouths 1904, 10,166. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
ao Forks, Herald ay. av. for April, w 80 
r, N. Dakota’s 


62. Will guar. 6.4 ‘or year 
BIGGEST DAILY. is Coste & Maxwell N.Y. Rep. 


Grand Forks, Normanden,weekly Ar. for 1903 
5,451. Guar. 6,550 after Augus 41,1904. 


OHIO. 
Akron, Beacon — Average 193, 8,208. 
N. Y., 523 Temple Court. Av. Sept., 1904, 9,642. 


Cincinnatl. es and Server, monthly. Actual 
ave’ for } 18.088. Actual average for 
1903, 48.625. “ohal organ Hotel aud | Resta au 


rant Ei 
int. League W America. Wa WATCH ve BuROW 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
«daily average 1903, 66, 443; Sunday, 60,759. 
Sept., 1904, $5,288 daily; Surday, 69.784. 


Dayton Daily News 
Guaranteed 
Circulation 


For six months ending August $y bes 
19,014 copies per issue. fied by 
Advertisers Bureau of C weaken Ex- 
aminers. 
Larger circulation than other three Dayton 
dailies combined. Write it in the rented 
Mansfield, Daily ‘News. Act. a 
June 30,04, 4, 280%). First 6 mos. “er tench). 
Springfield. Press-Republic. Arer. 1903,9,288, 
April, v4, 10,155. N.Y. office, 523 Temple Court. 
Washington Court House, on ette Co. 
Reccrd, _— Actual average 4: 72S. 
¥ n. Vindicato-. D'’y av. "08, 11,009. 
LaCoste & Staveroell, N.Y... Eastern Reps. 
Zanesville. Bienel, ul, daily, reaches 8. Ohio. 
Guarantees 5,000. Average viz mos. 1904, Sis, 
Zanesville, vimes Render, Sworn av. Sept., 
1904. 9,875 (%). Guaranteed double nearest com- 
petitor and to exceed combined competitors. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Guthrie. Outehoma Farmer, 
average 1903, 28,020. 

Guthrie. wbtapens ws Capital ap and wy. 

ser. Sor aw daily 2 062, weekly 25.014. 
Year ending July 1, Mos dy. 1 19.868; wy. 28,119. 


Oklahoma City, The The Oklahoman. 1903 aver., 
4,816; August, ’04,8,818. FE. Katz, Agent, N.Y 








wy. Actual 


for 1903, 





OREGON. 

Portland, Oregon Daily Journal. Actual aver 

age Jor 1903, 8,946; first 7 months 1904,14,479, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Be a +41 Times, ev’g d’y. A 


903, 8,187, 
. Y. office, 220 B’way. F. R. Nort ra, Mgr. 


Erle, People, weekly. Aug. Klenke, Mgr. 
Average 1903, 8,088. 


Erie, Times, daily. erage for 1903, 11,208, 
September 1904, 14,688. E. E. ‘Kate, Sp. Ag., 'N. ¥. 


Philadelphia, American Medicine. wy. Av. 
for 1902, 19,827. Av. dv. March, 1903, 16,827. 


on natet hia, Camera, moi nthiy. Frank V. 
bers. wae erage for 1903, Yor 1903, 7,12 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


137,205 copies per day 


The following statement shows the actual cir- 
culation of THE EVENING TELEGRAPH for each 
the month of September, 1904: 


BRE Semusopewe 








3,567,340 
BARCLAY H. WARBURTON. 
President. 


THE EVENING TELEGRAPH is best for trae 
ing. It goes into the home and stays there 
Philadelphia, Faria Journal, monthly. 


Wil- 
mer Atkinson Comm . blishers. 


verage 
nters’ Ink awarded 
the seventh s super Sout te Sven Sournat with this 


1 25th, 1902, by 
‘The Little 
* Schoolmaster’ in the Art of 
psd Advertising to the Farm 
* Journal. After acanvass’ng 
“of merits 


a wear, 


ing 
amon cog ait 
ah eda 


nat y cbenenerd 
popu os and as an economi- 
“ral lat ond SN iescand 4: 
** cal ‘or communicating with them, 
“ through ite advertising wr a 


Philadel yl German Daily 
circulation first six mos. 1904, davt oa p48. ll 
day 87,268. Sworn statement. Cir. books open. 


Philadelphia, Press. Net 





circulation 


Sor year ending Sept. 30, i904, 1181 0. 


Philadelphia, oa 
Average for 1903, 102,961. Sen 
The Religious Pr Tee A Phi 

Philadelphia, The Groce Grocery World. Actual 
average year ending August, August, 1904, 11,741. 


Pittsbu , abor World, Wortd, wy. Av. 1903, 18,« 
088. Reache best paid class of workmen in U.3. 


on tora. Brening Chronicle. Official county 
regan. Daily average 1903, 6 1908, 6,648. 
Went Chester. Local Ne s. daily. W. GH. 
Hodgson. Average for 1903 see 68. 
Ww + yg ee Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weekly. Net paid average 1903, 181,868. Smith 
& Thompson, leps., New York and Chicago. 


School Ly venty. 
id for rates 
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There are two ways 
of covering 


Philadelphia 


using all the morning 
papers—or—going in the 


Evening Bulletin 


The net daily average paid circulation ef 
The Bulletin for September was 


l 85,0 l 1 copies 




















In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads. 
The Bulletin 


In Philadelphia The Bulletin is the only newspaper 
’ whiot possesses the guarantee star, which signifies that the 
publishers of the American Newspaper Directory will pay 
one hundred dollars forfeit to the first person who success- 
fully controverts the accuracy of The Bulletin’s latest circu- 
lation statement as given in the 1904 issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory. 
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Fork, Dispatch, daily. 
Co. corage for i 1903, 8108. 


ov ISLAND. 
Previden Journal, 16,485 (©0). 
Sunday, 19,892 Cy. ). Evening Bulletin — 6 
average 1903, Providence Jou ence Journal Co.. pubs 
aon Geo. H. U H. Utter, b. A 
9903, rath har Ouly daily in So. “Rhode Is la: = ial 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Antero, People’s Advocate, weekly. G. P, 
Browne. Average 1903, no issue less than 1,750. 


Charleston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
Sor third 3 months 1904, 8,974. 


Dispatch Publishing 


Columbia, State, daily. State Co., poner. 
Actual aver. ‘or 1903, daily, 6.568 ( semi- 
weekly. 2,015 3 Sunday, 705. Ai aver. 
Sor September, 1904, daily 8,649, Sunday gue. 

TENNESSEE. 
Ww. M. 


Lewisburg, Tribune, semi-weekly. 
Carter. Actual average 193, 1,801. 


mH. his, Commercial Ap daily, Sunday, 
Seen aaa Bice, Rona; 

BS.080, weekly 22 ee10 (964). 4st 6 

daily 88,447, Sunday 45,898, weekly 88, 109. 


Memphis, Morning iz News. Actual daily aver- 
age for 1903, _ For six months ending 
Kee 1904, 21,589. 


Nashville, Seat aaah y: 
18.772. Six months 1904, 204 S51. 
ville dailyeligible to Roll of Honor 


Nashville, Progressive Teacher and Southw’n 
School Journal, mo. Average for 1903, 9,500. 


TEXAS. 
ponenm, Denton Co. Record and Chronicle, 
wy. W.C. Edwards. is. Average for 1908, 2,689. 


El Paso, Herald. Dy. av. 1903, 8,265; Jord. 
1904,4,284. Merchants’ canvass si rald 
in 80 per cent of El Paso homes. Only El Paso 
daily paper eligible to Roll of Honor. 


Paris, Advocate, dy. W.N. Furey, pub. Act- 
wal average, 1903, 1,827. 


VERMONT. 
Barre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver, 1908, 
2,710. Five months in 1904, 8,062. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. ’03, 5.566. 
8 1-2 mos. to Sept. 15, 6,854. At present 6,900. Ex- 
amined by Assoctation of American Advertisers. 


Burlington, News. Jos. Auld. Actual daily 


average /#3, 5,046, sworn av. Aug., 1904,6,161. 


VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk, Dispatch, daily. Sworn average for 
1902, 5,098 ; for 1903,%7,4823 February, 8,448; 
March, 9,241. 


a hmond, News Leader, every evening ex 

* Sunda: Daily average February 1, 1903, to 

Fe ruary 4, "1904, 27,41 The largest circula- 
tion between Washington and Atianta. 


‘or year 1903, 
sit Only Nash 


Richmond, Times-Dispatch, moraine . Actual 
TX | average six months om. 1904, 
18 High price cireulation no waste 
or duplication. In ninety per cent 7 Richmond 
homes, The State paper. 
WASHINGTON. 


Seattle, Times. Actual aver. circulation jst 
6 months 1904, daily 86,848. Sunday 48,679. 
By far largest daily and and Sunday in State. 


eee. tes a. 2 Du; av av. same, 12,7173 Sy., 


15. Woy 6 mos. 1904, dy. 
ites, 5.  Teigeas ‘opr “Ol. 8. C. Beck: 
-oith. “idune Bldg re Chicago. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

Sage Sentinel 5 ee Hornor, 
pub. or 1903, wis, 8,801 (bk 

voaesea Hows. , Daily paid ti 9,707, 
ow "i For 12 months up 
to Ap , 1904. Guarantees a paid otreutation 
equal t. ‘oany other two Wheeling papers comb 

WISCONSIN. 

La Crosse, Chronicle. Daily average year end, 
June, 1904, &, 885 (%). Aver. Aver. Wune.1o04 1904, 6.6 

La Crosse, Leader-Press evening. ctual 
average 1903, 5,590. . Average June, 1904, éfos 


Milwaukee. Evening Wisc Wisconsin, ey. Kvg.Wis- 
consin Co, 


A for 1903, 21,981; December 
1903, 25,090; Septeniber, 1905, 26,546 @o. 
Milwaukee, Germania-Abe Paatiot aie 
year end’g Feb.,’04, 28,876; av. 04, “4s “4 
Journal Co., 


Milwaukee, Journal, daily. 
Av. end, June, 1904,86,016. June, 1904, 86, re, 

Oshkosh, Northwestern. dail Average for 
1903, 6,488. First siz months 1504, 7.228. for 


Raeine, Journal, i Journal Printing Co. 
Average for 1903, 8, TO2, 


Racine Bye nsin sin Agricu Iturist, weekly, 
Average 88,181. First 6 months 1904. 
86.872. yp Pan B ~ $2.80 per inch. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne, Tribune. Actual daily average for 
1903, 2,709. 


Rock Sprin Independent. | oat 
Sor 1903, 1,055. First eight months 1904. 1,58 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Province, daily. W.C. Nichol, 
publisher. Average for 1903, 5,888, 
September, 1904, 7,920. 
Victoria, Colonist, daily. Colonist P. & P. Co, 
Average for 1903, 8,695; June, 1904, 4,808, 


MANITOBA. CAN. 

Winnipeg, Der ype Western Canada’s 
German newspaper, covers the entire German 
speaking population— “ite exclusive fleld. Aver- 

age for 12 months ending Ju June 30, 1904, 10,798. 
unee. Free Press, da daily and weekly. Ave 
Sor 1908, daily, 18, ro weekly, 1 5908. 

Dat y, September, 1904, 26, 015 


Longe td BRUNSWICK, CAN. 
John. Star. Actual daily average for 
satuon 1904, 6,806. 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
Malifax, Herald (© ©) and Evening Mail. 
Sworu circulation excee: is 000. Flat rate. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Toronto, Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly Average for ‘Or 1903, 5,875, 


Toronto. Star, daily. Av ——— f year ending 
June 30, 25,988; JSirst nine m ‘nine months 1904.80,260. 


Toronto, The News ews (Independent), evening, 


daily. Aver age first six months, 1904, 80,754). 
Average for tember, 85,084 (3). 
QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, Herald, daily. Est. 1808. Actual 
average for 1903, 22,515. 

Montreal, La Presse. Treffle a a pore 
lisher. Actual average 1903, daily 72,894. 
Average April, 1904, 80.116. 

Montreal. Star, dy. & wy. Graham & Av. 
for’03,dy. 55.127, wy. 12 269 (1145). pe 


end. May 3/, '03, dy. av. 55,147, wy. 122,157. 
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©O) GOLD MARK PAPERS@O) 





(©©) Advertisers value these eae papers more for the class and A ef of their circulation than for 


the mere number of copies prin 
the sign ©.— Webster’s Dictionary. 


Among the old chemists 


d was symbolically represented by 


Out of a grand total of 23,265 publications listed in the 1904 issue of Rowell’s American Newspa- 


per Directory, one hundred and nine are distin 
marks (© ©), the meaning of which is explain 


_— from all the others by the so-called gold 


The charge for advertisements entitled to be eted ‘under this heading is 20 cents a line per week. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
THE EVENING STAR (QO), Washington, D. C. 
Reaches 90¢ of the aie homes. 


LLINO. 
TRIBUNE (© " Only ~ r in BF re- 
ceiving this ma 2 k, because per, a 

satisfactory resulte. 


BAKERS’ HELPER, Chicano. = a “Gold 
Mark’ baking journal it, best 
known. Subscribers in in every State and erritory. 


KENTUOKY. 

THE COURIER JOURNAL (© ©), Louisville, 
daily, ———~ * eekly. Not only has 
classand qual. x - clroulasion: but also quantity. 
While an old and conservative newspaper it has 
never lacked pi ness. It was the first 
pow vutside of New York city to introduce the 

rgenthaler linotype machine. It is 
emery ae of the week on a special train of its 
own to the heart of the wealthy “ Blue-grass 
pts Saag and has alarger circulation in that 
territory than any other dai daily. 


aiinniial MASSACHUSETTS. 
PILOT ), every Saturday. Roman 
Catholic. Jas. pL Sg itor. 


Ter MORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minnea ear. Covers 
trad: alt over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@©). 


NEW YORK. 
THE POST EXPRESS (© p, Rochester, N.Y. 
Best advertising medium in section. 


HARDWARE DKALERS’ MAGAZINE, 

In 1903 no issue less than 17,000 00). 

D. Tt. MALLETT, Pub., 263 ay, N. Y. 

THE NEW YORK TIMES ( -: tone the news 
that's fit to print.” Net circulation exceeding one 
hundred thousand copies daily free of returns. 

ELECTRICAL WORLD AND ENGINEER © ©), 
established 1874; covers foreign and domestic 
electrical purchasers: 3; largest w a circulation. 


BUFFALO COMMERCIAL ( Desizabte 
because it always produces a 8: eenny results. 


CENTURY MAGAZINE (© ©). There area few 
fan all in oety, community who geo more 
he others. These people 

TURY Teetenne 


THE ; BROOKLYN DAI LYN DAILY EAGLE 
b- A... ot the best in Greater ~y = 
NEW YORK ES 2 ©). daily and Sun- 


S.. Establish nservative, clean 

to-date A, whose readers repre- 
sent | ntellect and purchasing power to a ‘h- 
grade ‘advertiser. 


THE PUBLIC LEDGER (©), the ONLY news- 
per admitted into ieoame sof Philadelphia 
omes. Bey sy ps landmarks: Independ- 
ence Hall and Public r.” Circulation grow- 
ing faster than for 50 year, leader in Finan 
ucational, Book, Real Estate, a, and 
other classified asrercens that coun 


HIO. 
CIMCON ATE, Ee UIRER Ad Gront— inte 
ential—of worl Quinn san aoe | 
medium in pi eae Hiddie West. = 
information supplied by Bec! by Beckwith, N.Y.-Chicago. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

THE PITTSBURG ay eg A p, Fittebere, 
Pa. Delivered in more homes in Pittsburg thas 
any other two Pittsburg newspapers. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

THE STATE (@©). Cane, 8. C., reaches 

every part of South Caroli 
NOVA aceaii, CAN. 

THE HALIFAX HERALD (@©) and the EVEN- 
ING MAIL. Circulation ex 8 16,000, flat rate. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 

LONDON Faas ce @°0). ©), only, morning, 
noon, eveni: condensed mes 
dium, clreulation in m: a rates on application. 
FREE PRINTLNG CO. IG CO., Ltd., London, Ont, 


THE “TORONTO NTO GLOBE (ce) (00) 
GHT & VEE 


representatives "BRIGHT & VERREE, New Svork 
an 0. 











The Boston Transcript 


One of the Thirteen “Gold Mark” Newspapers 
in the United States and the only one in Boston 


Every large city in this country has a financial paper par excellence— 
one that financial leaders and investors value for its honesty of purpose 
and its reliability as a financial exponent. In Boston that paper is the 


Boston Evening Transcript 


Its financial reports and news from all the leading business centres are 
well arranged typographically and more complete and trustworthy than 
those of any other paper in New England. Its advertising patronage from 
Bankers and Brokers is the largest, and the public realize the value of its 
circulation to investors. Its readers are to be found in the family circle, 
and its circulation is not duplicated by any other daily paper. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 








Printers’ Ink hasahwers 
vertisements are closest to the hearts of t 


do biog A, you ow] your RBs, int the 


can’t 
city in which it is printed. 


s held that ryt ge aol vite carry the largest number of want ad- 


When in doubt follow the “‘wants.” You 
o nowspaper which carries the “wants” of the 


were blications entitled to be listed under this heading are charged focemine a line a week; 
$10.40 a line for a year. Six words make aline, Display type may be used if desired 


ARKANSAS. 
HE Arkansas GAZETTE, Little Rock, estab- 
lished 1819. Arkansas’ leading and m most 


weey circulated newspaper. Average first six 
8 


mont 1904, 8, ies. 
b .. 2 Gazer ‘yh pened Want ads on “4 
oO or rkansas papers combined. Rates, Ic 

word. Miniexun re ite 2c. 


— RNIA, 

HE ts more “Want” and otherclas- 
sled advertisements its than the other five 
los Angeles combined. it is the 
modinm for the exc. e of commercial intelli- 

gence throughout the w hole Southwest. 
Rate—ONE CENT A WORD FOR EACH INSERTION; 
minimum eae 25 cents. Serer n daily average 


for year 1903, jes. Sunday c tion 
regularly caieele 51 i 31,000 cok ies. 
COLORADO. 
"Mf HE Denver Post, Sunday edition, Oct. ms! 1904, 
contained 3. want ads, a total of 92 7-10 


solumns. The Post is the big Want medium of 
the Rocky Mountain ee. The rate for Want 
advertising in the Post is five cents per line 
each insertion, seven words to the line. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ERIDEN, Conn., RECORD covers field of 50,000 
pulation; working people are skilled 
grochakion. Classitied rate, cent a word a day, 
five cents a word a week. “Agents Wanted,” 
etc., half cent a word a day. 


DELAW ARE. 
Sort people use the EVENING JouR- 
‘or tads.” Foreign advertisers 
can safely follow the home example. 


r* Delaware the only daily paper that ont 

antees circulation is ‘“ Every Ereaing: e J 
rries more classified advertising than all 

other Wilmington papers combined. 


DISTRICT =, COLUMBIA. 
T= E Washington, D. C., EVENING STAR (©©) 
carries DOUBLE the number of WANT ADs of 
any other paper in W: m and more than 
all of the.other papers combined. 
MAKE COMPARISON ANY DAY. 


GEOKGLA. 
RE Atlanta JOURNAL carries three times as 
many Wants as its chief competitor. 


ILLINOIS. 
EORIA (Ill.) JouRNAL reaches over 13,000 of 
the prosperous people of Central Illinois. 
Rate, one cent per word each issue. 


Ne Chicago DaILy NEws inte city’s ‘Want 
ad” directory. 1t published du 
1903 10,781 columns of “classified” 
of 634,626 individual advertisements. 
Transmitted to 








INDIANA. 
HE Marion LEADER is 

it getter for want a want ads. 

PP ERRE HAUTE STaR carries more Went ads 
than all other Terre Hau Haute dailies. 

x StaR STAR carries m< more Want ads than 

indiana morning newspaper, 

with thee eagles of the Indianapolis Stak. 


as the best 


) bg hy STaR since Jenueny first has 
more than doubled the venue its Classi- 

fled advertising. On Sunday, April 10, the Star 

carried more than two full wo full pages o' of Want Ads. 


Ten Indianapolis News d NEws june the first six 

ore Classified 

lis pan ey print total of 157,217 sone 
apo 

arate paid Want ads d time. ” 


IOWA. 
HE Des Moines CaPITaL guarantees the ] 
est circulation in the city of Des Moines of 
an, ef ponspepee. it is the want ad medium 
of lo Rate, one cent a word. By the month, 
gt Cot oo line, mt is Published six evenings a w week. 
ay. 


KENTUCKY. 
Ts Owensboro balLy INQUIRER carries more 
Want ads every week than any other Owens- 
boro newspaper — in any month. Eighteen 
words one w § 





MAINE. 
HE EVENING EXpREss carries more Want ads 
than all other Portiand dailies combined, 


MARYLAND. 
‘(HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Bajtimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad medium of timore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘THE Brockton (Mass.) DamLy ENTERPRISE 
carries more than a solid page of “Want” 
ads—30 words 5 days, 25c. Copy mailed free. 


‘HE BOSTON TRAVELER publishes more Want 

abvertier than any other exclusively even- 

ing paper in its field, and —* advertisement 
is paid for at the established rates. 


‘NHE Boston EVENING TRANSCRIPT is the lead- 
ing educational medium in New England, 

It prints more advertisements of schools and in, 
structors than all other Boston dailies combined’ 


Tas > Boston HERALD enjo; eged a gain of 106 
umns in ae. FA durin 

month m | July, a gain of over in classified 4 

vertisements alone; mt no other Boston paper 

showed any gain. @ HERALD’s nearest com- 

petitor, Airy ate a loss of 13144 columns. 


HE Boston Grosz, daily and Sunday, carries 
more “want” ads than any other = in New 
England because it brings results eS he adver- 


tiser. During the first six months of = the 
m GLOBE printed 213,508 paid oo 
= was 81,004 more than appeared ‘in 
r Boston gular Every “want” ad was paid 
for at the regular card rate, and there were no 
jeals or discounts. 
MINNESOTA. 


[= St. PauL DisPatcu is the + yw “Want” 
medium in the Northwest, read and relied 


upon by rene in its city and territory; 
more paid circulation Gen — other St. Paul 
dailies combined; brings replies at smallest cost. 
Circulation 1908—53,044 ; now oe 
IGURES that prove =o 
JOURNAL carries the the most most Want Ai ‘Ads"o 
ly newspaper in the Northwest. 
Minneapolis Nearest Daily 
> Competitor. 
Year 1903 cols. 1,900 cols. 
8 months 1904, 2,331 “ 13% * 
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Tx MINNEAPOLIS TRIBUNE is the pocemained 
t ad of Min 


been for ‘many ears. It is the oldest 5 ts 
has over 88,000 “Thane aa 
0 etch day over and abo 
other Minneapo! lis d wna Its evening ‘edition 
alone has a tale er circulation in pt ame gee 4 
many thousan: 8, than any other eveni 
itp over 80 of Want a wortise- 
ments every week at ee ads, (average of two 
a day), no free 
Seas ie ceria str ire eet 
pen 8 carries anywhere near the num- 
< ; Wanted advertisements or the 
—} ume. 


MISSOURI, 
7s Joplin GroBe carries more Want ads 
than all other pe od in Southwest Missouri 
combined, bee Lanny By r. gives results. One centa 
word, ’ 


[HE Kansas City JOURNAL (every ognized 
including Sunday), one of the 

Want ad mediums of the United States ; 
columns paid Wants Sunday; 7 to 10 Lis 
daily. Rate, 5 centsa nonpariel line. 








amount fn 


NEBRASKA, 
HE Lincoln Damry Stak, the best ‘Want Ad” 
medium at egy 8 oa juaranteed 


circulation exceeds 1 "Rates, 1 cent 
r Wo! cial hE, — 15 words only, 
Stimes, 15 cents, cash. DAILV STAR, Lincoln, Neb. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Lsaeere DaILy JouRNAL covers populati 
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Peyavetrats THE EVENING BULLETIN— 

Want ads in pumas pay. because it 
goes daily into more Philadelphia homes than 
any otter medium. In Philadelphia there are 
about 230,000 homes. THE BULLETIN N's cirealation, 
which during the month of August averaged 
185,017 copies per day, net paid (see Roll of 


Honor), goes evening into a majorit; 
of these homes. In Philade fi 
=< yo hia nearly a oe 


not Teint in its classified co columns rtise 

of tt misleading * Coabtdul omy those { that 
por coin clauses, 

noe offer legitimate ‘employment. or 


_ VIRGINIA, 

EWS impan, ublished eve: fternoo: 
T except Sunda: oF Rich hmond, ‘ve 1 it 
circulation by long odds (27,414 aver, 1 oan and 
the recognized want advertisement medium in 
ne. each In sere. , one cent a word per 

’ D advance; no advert: 
counted as less than 25 words; no display. at: 


WASHINGTON. 


Triqsmore Want sas Gt all he slse’ Soe 
ant ads than t 
papers in Tacoma combined. — 


WISCONSIN. 


O paper of its class carries as many Want 
N? ali ads as the EVENING TELEGRAM, of ~ Ae ~ 


ANESVILLE | GAZETTE, daily and 
reaches 500 subscribers in the million yn 





. Largest circulation. “Brings re- 
sults. only: ‘ Want” medium. Cent a word. 


NEW YORK. 
hg et ay is the best afternoon Want 
ad A ip Rochester. 








As EVENING JOURNAL, Eastern N. Y.’s 
best paper for ‘Wants an and classified ads. 


7” Binghamton the LEADER carries wae 
ronage; hence pays best. BECK WIT 


UFFALO NEWS with over 87,000 1 

isthe only Want Medium in "Buffalo and the 

stron; ngest Want Medium in the State, outside of 
New York City. 


low HE Times-Union, , of Alban Albany, New York. Bet- 

ter medium for wants and other classified 

matter than any other paper in Albany, and 

— a circulation greater than all other 
y papers in that city. 


RINTERS’ INK published weekly. Therec- 
ognized and leading Want ad yredium for 
want ad mediums, mail order articles, aavertis- 
ing. novelties, printing, pewritten circulars, 
ber stamps, office ices, adwriting, half- 
tone making rsctealy Boy FA which 
interests and 5 eS busi- 
ness men, Classified pd pment o, cents 
a line per issue flat ; six words toa line. Sample 
copies, ten cents. 
OHIO. 

N Zanesville the Tmmes-RECORDER prints twice 
as many Want ads as any other paper. 
OUNGSTOWN VinpicaTor—Leading ‘Want’ 

medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation 
D AYTON (0.) News always leads in Want ads. 

One cent per word per insertion. Largest 
circulation. 


HE MANSFIELD NEWS poblicees daily more 


Want ads than any other 20,000 population 
new: ; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, 25c.; one cent per each additional word. 

OKLAHOMA, 
8. Publishes 


HE OKLAHOMAN, Okla. City, 8 
more Wants than any four Okla. competitors, 


@REGON. 
T= Fepttend, Oregon DaILy JOURNAL, every 
a Mf. and a morning, carries more 
wan 


in —L ean, includ: 
Portland contempo ' Rates 

ae a rtions, including the 
Sunday JouRNaL, for the price of five. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
T= Chester, Pa., Times carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 


lar th 
fae eae wait ite ee mlis 
3 weekly, . 

from little talk. y, 5c. line. Big results 


\HE MILWAUKEE SENTINEL not only lead 
‘I field in both display and classified, but rs 
ried more than one-half of all the classified car- 
ried by the five Milwaukee evening and morning 
ere 
y, 7c. per line; Sunday, 10c. line; 1 
vy. on contracts. SENTINEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, 


NADA, 


CA 
HE Halifax HERALD ( 
Ts Scotia’s recog A drs — the Ma1t—Nova, 


A PRESSE, Montreal. I wn daily circula- 

af lion in G ee —_ oo” 80,000, Saturdays 
‘e want than 

newspaper in the world. ‘ er 


HE DAILY TELEGRAPH, St. John, N. B., i 
T want ad medium of the maritime aashieaene 
Largest — gna rads up-to-date paper of 
\° ant ads one 
A, wT ne cent a word. 


HE Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 
advertisements — all other Montreal 
dailies combinea. he FaMILY HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries aes VW ant advertisements 
pore any other weekly paper in Canada. 


HE Toronto DaiLy STAR isn to any 
advertiser who wants to cover the Toronto 
field. Carries more local ng advertising 
than any other Toronto Sworn daily 
average circulation, » September, 1906, $1,573. 


PARTICULAR feature of the Toronto EVEN- 
Ine TELE fi 
is that they are all true to their head 


are no er’ 
ments acce This gives the oy perfect 
confidence in them Ss next to oaep ee 
4 is RB greatest reason why they 
lendid results to the advertisers. 


Ts Winnipeg FREE PreEss carries more 

“Want” advertisements than any other 
of par ee in and more advertisements 

of thi are contained in all 

daily papers ‘bitched in the y > 

Mi “Con By in gh ertising 

es a vo of genera! verti 

than any other daily raper in the Domin' J 

Namber of paid “Want ” published in April, 

39,984; in May, 39,180. 


a 1H COLUMBIA. 
HE Victoria Cotontst covers the a 
ince of "Britien Cor (branch office ir 
Vancouver). More ANT” ads ay 
a Mianipes. One cen word each Soch hice.” Game 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 





Is the Subscriptiog | 
Ink Tod! 


The Little Schoolmaster is often assured that its annualsubsc: 
subscriber. It is argued that PRINTERS’ INK could gain subscribegiin lars 
smaller merchants and young men and women who interest themselfg in th 





It should be borne in mind that the production of a weekly jqenal li 
there are those who would be willing to pay even a higher price sally t 
the present price appears as a tax which they think too high. 


PRINTERS’ INK is willing to give this question a practical tq, Fr 


2? OO 


price to PRINTERS’ INK is reduced to 


and hence annual subscriptions may be had for that price for anyamber: 
subscriptions for six months will be accepted for One Dollar withiaffhe sai 


Present subscribers may extend their subscriptions at theabove 
prepay for Now. 


Large firms, publishers and proprietors of advertisingchoc 
for the benefit of retailers, local advertisers and pupils, m@ com 
for special club rates, 


Here is an opportunity to secure the best advertising journal the ' 
to overlook. Printers’ INK educates and develops advertisers, aj no s 
Schoolmaster to make American advertising what it is to-day. 


TO CANVAS 


Canvassers who wish to take up the subscription sales of Printers’ Ing @the at 
order they send in, either annual or semi-annual. And above the commission sged the 
January 10, 1905, to the canvassers who have sent in the largest number of annwd #id-in-a 


$100 for the largest number. $75 for the second largest number. (0 for 
A canvasser is any person who takes the work in hand and sends in the (6h for 


This offer is only good for the time stated and no longet. Addr 


CHAS. J. ZINGG,bu 


SEPTEMBER 28, 19C4. T 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


io Price of Printers 
0d High ? 


S annugjsubscription price of Five Dollars is too high for the average 
ibscribegiin larger numbers were the price reduced—especially so among the 
themselg in the art of advertising. 





veekly jg@rnal like PRINTERS’ INK involves a good deal of expense, and while 
price eaally than is charged now, it is probably equally true that to many 


ctical t@, From this day until December 31, 1904, the annual subscription 


CASH 


or anymimber of years, if prepaid on or before December 31, 1904. Trial 
r withiafhe same time limit.. 


at thefabove rate ($2.00 per year) for any length of time they care to 


ertisingchools, who wish to subscribe for the Little Schoolmaster 
pils, mg communicate with the business manager of Printers’ Ink 


d 
journal the world which no man or firm or newspaper publisher can afford 
‘isers, a no single factor in this country has done so much as the Little 


ANVASSERS: 


iRS’ INK @the above rates will be allowed 50 per cent commission on every paid-in-advance 
mission sed the following inducements are offered: Cash prizes as below will be paid on 
f annt, $id-in-advance supscriptions. 


umber. #90 for the third largest number. $26 for the fourth largest number. 
_ in the @Bh for not less than three subscriptions, minus the 50 per cent commission. 


longet. } ddress, with check, 


G, Business Manager, 
TERS’ INH, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 
tm Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, five dollars a your, natsenes. Ten centes 
Sakvoeype pistes ts inclwaye posite to supeay 
ereot es it isalways e to su 
back numbers if wanted in lots of 500 or more. J 





ADVERTISING RATES: 
Advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl measure, 
15 lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to thepage ($40). 
tuners, f prantol, double price is demanded. “Ail 
sers, louble price is demanded. 
advertisements must be 


advance. 

On time contracts the last copy is repeated 
when new copy fails to come tohand one week 
in advance of day of publication. 

Contracts by the month, quarter or year, may 
be discontinued at the pleasure of the advertiser, 
and space used paid for rata. 

Two lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
words make a line. 

srezeing appearing as reading matter is in- 

rted free 


se! q 
Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year. 


in one week in 


Cuares J. ZINGG, 
Publisher, é 
Business Manager and Managing Editor, 


OFFICES: NO, 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears,50-52 Ludgate Eill,EC 


NEW YORK, OCT. 26, 1904. 
BANK ADVERTISING, 


Since the publication of the spe- 
cial number of Printers’ INK de- 
voted to bank advertising two 
years ago there has been a tre- 
mendous change in the field of 
financial publicity. Advertising was 
then looked upon with distrust by 
many bankers, whereas to-day it is 
admitted to be wholly in keeping 
with the dignity of the most con- 
servative institutions, even though 
not employed by all. The advertis- 
ing solicitor who went into a bank 
to talk about publicity two years 
ago was received as one speaking 
a foreign tongue. To-day he is 
listened to. It is no longer a ques- 
tion of dignity, but simply one of 
methods. 

* * * 

As soon as the banks began to 
ask “What is the best kind of ad- 
vertising for us?” this question of 
methods led to experiments with 
different mediums, different argu- 
ments, different kinds of service 
and follow-up systems. There has 
been immense activity, and ‘the 
field has grown  prodigiously. 
Banks are now in the newspapers 
everywhere, in the street cars and 
magazines, on the billboards, in 
theater programmes. They use 
booklets by the ton, and advertis- 
ing novelties by the million. They 














study their patrons just as any live 
business house does, and plan 
schemes to fit human nature as it 
is. Their proposition, too, is con- 
stantly broadening. At first they 
advertised for savings, but now 
they also educate the public to buy 
good bonds. The bank proposition 
has always been somewhat restrict- 
ed. A get-rich-quick swindler can 
make his advertising so fascinating 
and colorful that the reader’s 
blood will tingle, for he doesn’t 
have to carry out printed promises, 
A bank, on the contrary, sticking 
to hard facts and describing only 
the goods it is able to deliver, 
can’t .promise much. Interest 
doesn’t mount up very rapidly on 
the account of a man who puts 
away $2 a week, so the argument 
must be confined to showing the 
value of saving as a habit. This 
was rather a bald topic at the start, 
for Ben Franklin had said nearly 
all there was to be said about it. 
But the banks have developed this 
topic, showing it up with forceful 
arguments, comparisons and illus- 
trations. Other “talking points” 
have been developed, and new ser- 
vices for the public evolved. The 
Pittsburg banks began advertising 
for mail Savings as a general pro- 
position. The Bowery Savings 
Bank took the saving by mail idea 
and applied it to the thousands of 
theatrical people who travel out of 
New York yearly. By such means 
do advertising methods grow, and 
expand, and ramify into new terri- 
tory. : 
* * 

PRINTERS’ INK has given more 
attention to these new methods as 
they develop than any publication 
in the advertising or banking fields, 
The former banking issue quickly 
became a text book on financial 
advertising, and there has been a 
good demand for copies of each 
issue since then containing bank 
advertising information. The pre- 
sent banking issue contains much 
new matter, with methods that 
have never been treated before in 
any publication. Considerable at- 
tention is given, for instance, to 
the exploitation of bonds, which is 
the natural sequel to savings pub- 
licity. Methods of conducting sav- 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


ings campaigns are treated fully, 
and from a new standpoint. The 
first bank issue dealt largely with 
the preparation of savings bank 
copy. The present issue deals with 
the different classes of people who 
read that copy, and indicates defi- 
nite ways of reaching them. 
* * * 


Every banker and every bank 
employee ought to read PRINTERS’ 
INK regularly. A bank entering 
on an advertising campaign, for 
example, could add directly to its 
effectiveness by seeing that each 
clerk and teller got the Little 
Schoolmaster. Through the knowl- 
edge of advertising thus imparted 
to the working force a more intel- 
ligent co-operation with the adver- 
tising would be secured. In many 
other ways Printers’ INK fits into 
the management of a financial in- 
stitution. Bankers and bank em- 
ployees should therefore be inter- 
ested in the special subscription 
offer which ends with December 
31 this year, 

PRINCIPLES are good things, but 
only so if reinforced by perform- 
ances. 





VoorHees & CoMPANY, 116 Nas- 
sau street, New York, advertising 
writers, make a specialty of pre- 
paring and planning copy for 
banks. 





THE Charles T. Logan Special 
Agency, Tribune Buildings, New 
York and Chicago, has been appointed 
the United States advertising repre- 
sentative for"the Montreal, Canada, 
La Patrie. 





A coop deal of succinct informa- 
tion regarding the savings banks of 
New York State, and the regula- 
tions under which they are operat- 
ed as eleemosynary institutions, is 
contained in a pamphlet from the 
Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, This organi- 
zation is trying to have annulled 
the law that taxes savings banks 
one per cent per annum of their 
surplus and undivided earnings. 
This law was passed three years 
ago, and seems unjust. 
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THE Christmas issue of the De-~ 
lineator will be one million copies. 


Tue Evening Express, Portland, 
Maine, gives especial attention to 
financial news, and as a means of 
calling attention to its service pub- 
lishes a neat pamphlet giving the 
reports of the national banks of 
that city, 








AN interesting sale idea was 
used recently by the Adams Dry 
Goods Company, New York, call- 
ed “Buyers’ Day,” the buyers for 
each department of the house en- 
tered a competition to see who 
could sell the greatest amount of 
merchandise on the day of the sale, 
which implied, of course, choice 
selections of goods and exception- 
ally attractive prices. 





Conspicuous success has attend- 
ed the advertising of the new 
Sovereign Bank of Canada, in 
Montreal. According to the Star, 
of that city, the institution was 
established a little more than two 
years ago. Advertising was used 
from the start, and in six months 
the deposits grew to $1,600,000. At 
the end of two years they were 
$5,000,000, and at the last state- 
ment they were $6,300,000. The 
advertising was addressed entirely 
to small savings depositors, and 
has been educational in tenor. 


AN effective and definite way of 
calling attention to the advertising 
value of a newspaper is to detail 
some successful campaign, repro- 
ducing ads and tabulating results. 
This method convinces, and is be- 
ing employed more and more by 
publishers who really have good 
mediums. A large folder from the 
Evening Post, Louisville, Ky., give 
results of a flour campaign in 
which the advertiser received 24,- 
836 requests for samples at a cost 
of less than a half cent each. The 
firm in question was the Ballard & 
Ballard Co., of Louisville, and its 
campaign consisted of a large dis- 
play ad printed once, preceded by 
six small preliminary announcey 
ments. 
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THE Shaw-Shaw Advertising 
Agency, Pittsburg, has acquired 
an interest in the Solar Engraving 
Co., that city, by way of increasing 
its facilities for turning out good 
printing plates. The Shaw-Shaw 
agency is only a year old, but it 
is said to have a prosperous busi- 
ness. 





A TWENTY-FOUR page brochure 
of the same size and style as the 
Woman’s Magazine has been print- 
ed by the Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, to explain the de- 
tails of the People’s Mail Order 
Bank, which this corporation is or- 
ganizing. As explained some time 
ago in PRINTERS’ INK, it is design- 
ed to furnish a convenient cur- 
rency for transactions by mail, cer- 
tificates suitable for postal remit- 
tances being issued to depositors. 


THERE is a very persistent, hoary 
old superstition to the effect that 
ninety-five per cent of all the per- 
sons who embark in business 
eventually fail. This may have 
been true before the age of adver- 
tising, but it is no longer founded 
in fact. The Mercantile Review 
says: “Other misstatements are 
corrected, other myths die out, but 
this one persists. Recently the 
old humbug received a bad whack, 
a solar plexus blow, that should 
send it down for the count. The 
stroke was dealt by Dun’s weekly 
circular in response to the query 
of a correspondent whether it is 
true that 95 per cent of business 
men fail. The Dun agency people 
looked into the matter. They 
studied the statistics of failures 
since 1857, and they found that 
the records show that the ratio of 
failures in business between 1866 
and 1903, inclusive, averaged only a 
little over 1 per cent each year, 
that is one out of every hundred 
firms in business failed. The ratio 
exceeded 1 per cent during the 
years of hard times, from 1875 to 
1878, inclusive, and again from 
1893 to 1898; but of the thirty- 
eight years between 1866 and 1903 
there were nineteen years when the 
ratio slightly exceeded 1 per cent, 
and nineteen years in which it was 
slightly less than 1 per cent.” 





THE next special issue of Col- 
lier’s after the dramatic number, 
out November 5, will be the Christ- 
mas issue, which appears Decem- 
ber 3 and promises to be the 
earliest of the holiday magazines. 
The exigencies of printing limit 
its size to thirty-two pages, and 
the advertising will also be limited. 


Tue Tribune, of Scranton, Pa., 
announces that it is now under 
new business and editorial manage- 
ment. Oliver F, Léeds, an employee 
of the Tribune Publishing Co. 
since its organization, is business 
manager, W. G. Conley is advertis- 
ing manager and E. Tracy Sweet 
managing editor. 


“MEASURE FOR MEASURE.” 


There wasn’t a more pleased 
man in New York on Monday, Oc- 
tober seventeenth, than M. Lee 
Starke. It was on Monday after- 
noon that Louis M. Duvall, man- 
ager of the Baltimore News and 
Fleming Newbold, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Washington 
Star, entered Mr. Starke’s private 
office with a sort of mysterious air 
about them. They didn’t want to 
keep Mr. Starke in suspense, so 
Mr. Duvall got down to business 
immediately and presented the 
former manager of the general ad- 
vertising departments of the 
Washington Star, the Baltimore 
News, the Indianapolis News, the 
Montreal Star and the Minneapolis 
Journal with a handsome silver 
service with the repousse work 
hand hammered, as the gift of the 
five papers Mr. Starke has so ably 
represented. 

Mr. Duvall in his usual charac- 
teristic manner, said a great many 
things about Mr. Starke, one 
statement being to the effect that 
the papers took much pleasure in 
presenting a sterling silver service 
to a man who had rendered a ster!- 
ing service to them for five years. 
A handsome Morocco leather and 
silk-bound book containing testi- 
monials of esteem and regret for 
his resignation was also presented 
to Mr. Starke, who recovered from 
his surprise sufficiently to accept 
the gifts with a graceful speech. 




















THE wise advertiser not only 
profits by his own experience but 
by the experience of other adver- 
tisers as well, 





NEWSPAPER . publishers have never 
made good ‘advertising use of the 
typographical excellence of their 
papers. Big presses are shown, 
with statements as to the number 
of copies per hour that can be 
printed, but there has been more 
or less silence on the subject of 
clean printing. Two brief folders 
from the Pittsburg Gazette dwell 
entirely on this detail, showing its 
importance to the advertiser, and 
the arguments are at once novel 
and impressive. 


Everybody's Magazine makes 
some very pertinent remarks on 
that sacred piece of outdoor ad- 
vertising, the campaign banner, 
“The average campaign banner 
which unfurls its political com- 
plexion to the breeze,” says the 
editor, “may be a vote-getter, but 
it is certainly not a work of art. 
A great deal might be done to im- 
prove the aesthetic quality of cam- 
paign banners. The portraits of 
Presidential and Vice-Presidential 
candidates are hideous to a degree, 
the color-schemes are invariably 
weak and ineffective, and the poles 
which support these waving hor- 
rors are of the crudest description, 
Perhaps the average citizen does 
not notice such details—the main 
thing after all is whether the ban- 
ner is a Roosevelt or a Parker 
banner. Still, there is another side 
to the matter, and it would cer- 
tainly be good campaigning if some 
striking and thoroughly effective 
banner were devised. The same 
sort of thing has been perpetrated 
election after election, and appar- 
ently has never evoked a word of 
protest from those interested in 
questions of civic beauty. In Brus- 
sels, or Paris, or Florence, the flar- 
ing bad taste of our campaign ban- 
ners would create a riot. It might 
be well for the National Arts Club 
or the Municipal Art Society, or 
some of those beautifully, serenely 
idealistic bodies, to take a hand in 
the regeneration of the campaign 
banner.” 
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THE Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany is distributing 500,000 folders 
containing election information, 
giving portraits and sketches of 
the candidates, the results of elec- 
tions since 1860, the national com- 
mittees for this year, etc. A novel 
feature is a blank to be used in 
keeping track of returns from the 
different States on election night. 
This might be adapted for local 
distribution among the crowds that 
sit up watching returns on that 
occasion. 





Berore departing for England 
Sir Alfred Harmsworth, the well- 
known publisher, made some in- 
teresting comparisons between the 
methods of American and English 
newspaper publishers to the New 
York Herald. “In point of profit 
making,” he said, “I consider the 
New York field a specimen of com- 
petition gone mad. More money is 
lost by newspapers of this city 
each year than I should care to 
count. The spectacle of so great 
a number of business people en- 
gaged in thrusting on the public 
every morning and evening tons ot 
paper for which they pay at least 
two and a quarter cents a pound 
and which they send forth in a 
form that must bring a loss in 
each individual copy astonishes me. 
In truth, I see no development or 
improvement in the newspapers 
here since my visit to New York 
three years ago. We may have 
much to learn on the other side in 
the management of the press, but 
you have more to learn in conduct- 
ing newspapers as business propo- 
sitions. There are exceptions here, 
but as a rule the extravagance of 
management, the lavish output of 
papers, and particularly the unre- 
stricted distribution of unsold 
copies makes one wonder if the 
American genius for business has 
not departed from the newspaper 
field. Generally speaking, it is not 
true that a large number of Ameri- 
can newspaper publishers have 
made great fortunes. Profits in 
England, with very few excep- 
tions, are much larger than here. 
John Bull is slow, apathetic, but he 
is not giving away two cents for 
one cent.” 
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IT 1s now announced that the second 
Sphinx Club dinner of this season will 
take place at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
November 8, as originally stated. An 
additional feature of the evening’s 
programme, which PRINTERS’ INK 
mentioned in last week’s issue, will 
be the receiving of the Election returns, 
Mr. Hallock having made arrange- 
ments to have.a telegraph operator in 
the dining-room. 





Durinc the recent convention of 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in New York, it is said, the 
banks of the metropolis spent be- 
tween $100,000 and $200,000 for en- 
tertainment of the 4,000 out-of- 
town bankers who attended the 
meeting. This was advertising, in 
a way, for the object sought was 
to become better acquainted and 
establish business connections. “By 
meeting a delegate to the bankers’ 
convention with a carriage and see- 
ing that his wife and daughters re- 
ceive flowers and courteous atten- 
tion,’ remarks the Independent, 
“the Wall street banker can some- 
times secure a $500,000 account. At 
all events, attention of this kind 
will interest far more than the con- 
ventional letter, no matter how 
carefully written, in which surplus 
and heavy capitalization are set 
forth, no matter how seductively. 
So far as security is concerned, 
every country banker knows that 
any one of the large Wall street 
banks could render him satisfac- 
tory service and carefully execute 
his banking business. Other things 
being equal, the out-of-town bank- 
er naturally selects as his Eastern 
depository the bank that treats him 
best. Sentiment plays a part in 
banking as it does in any other 
class of business, and sentiment 
has more to do with the selection 
of a New York correspondent than 
some people are inclined to sus- 

ct. 








In an address before the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers’ convention at 
Atlantic City, some weeks ago, 
William S. Power, the Pittsburg 
agent who makes a specialty of 
financial advertising, gave some 
very interesting figures regarding 
results from bank advertising in 
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that city. The following excerpt 
from his paper is taken from the 
Financier, New York: 


More money is expended in legitimate 
bank and trust company advertising in 
Pittsburg than in any other city in the 
country, hence no better place could be 
selected for the making of comparative 
figures. There are a great many banks 
in Pittsburg. About half of them are 
known the country over because of their 
liberal advertising. The other half do 
not believe in advertising on the general 
plea that they can use their money to 
better advantage. Possibly they can, 
but the figures are against them. I 
have gone back over the statements of 
the last five years comparing the growth 
of the banks that have advertised con- 
tinuously with that of the banks that 
have advertised only now and then— 
or not at all—and this is what I find. 
During the five years the banks that 
have advertised continuously have in- 
creased 38 per cent in assets and 85 
per cent in deposits. The banks that 
have not advertised have increased 27 
per cent in assets and 11 per cent in 
deposits. This record is affected neces- 
sarily by the numerous combinations of 
recent years, but these have been elimi- 
nated so far as possible and the figures 
given err on the side of conservatism 
rather than otherwise. But come down 
to the last year, the year that has tried 
men’s souls, and that has caused bank- 
ing institutions as many bad half hours 
as any year in the last quarter of a 
century. In times like these the cumu- 
lative force of advertising ought to make 
itself felt if it ever does, and hence a 
comparative record of the past year is 


even more of a test than the 
record of five years. The record 
of the single year is also very 


much more accurate as it is possible to 
include a much larger percentage of 
the banks without running against com- 
binations that swell the figures abnor- 
mally. And here is the story the year 
has told: 

Tm assets the advertising banks have 
gained 21 per cent; the non-advertisers 
have lost 5 per cent. 

In capital the advertisers have gained 
15 per cent; the non-advertisers have 
lost 11 per cent. 

In surplus the advertisers have gained 
16 per cent; the non-advertisers have 
gained 10 per cent. 

In deposits the advertisers have gain- 
ed 22 per cent; the non-advertisers have 
lost 7 per cent. 

In other words, the banks that have 
been persistent advertisers have shown 
substantial gains in every essential feat- 
ure. The banks that have not adver- 
tised have lost in everything but surplus, 
and the gain there is not nearly so great 
as in the other class. It is interesting 
to note in looking over the records that 
only one bank in the advertiing class 
shows any loss, and that was caused 
by the withdrawal of a constituent insti- 
tution, while among the banks that have 
not advertised there are only three or 
four that do not show a loss in both 
deposits and assets. 

















SUBSTITUTION now extends even 
to campaign portraits. In the 
office of a country weekly recently 
it was found that no portrait of 
Judge Parker could be secured, So 
a‘cut of W. L. Douglas was print- 
ed, and seemed to give satisfaction. 


Smith-Gray’s Ways, is a little 
business journal devoted to ex- 
ploiting the wr clothes which 
Smith, Gray & Co. of Broadway 
and 3Ist street assert to make. The 
issue of October 3, 1904, is a four 
page affair, neatly arranged as to 
type choice and display. A gro- 
tesque illustration in two colors 
adorns the front page. Mr. Wil- 
liam Patten, who is in charge of 
the advertising matter put forth 
by this well- known house, certain- 
ly succeeds in making it of the 
eye-catching variety. When an 
advertisement is looked at it has 
made a great stride in the direction 
of impressing the public—and 
that’s what an advertisement is for. 





Tue new Home Trust Company, 
in Brooklyn, has a basis for doing 
loan business that would lend itself 
to very productive advertising. 
This institution was established to 
make a specialty of small loans 
to small merchants, and is the first 
attempt in this country to conduct 
business along the lines of the 
Bank of France. “Such an insti- 
tution must necessarily be one of 
tremendous’ detail,’ says the 
Times. “It is this feature that has 
prevented the establishment of a 
similar concern in this country. 
From common knowledge of the 
ways of ‘banking institutions here, 
also, it is well enough known that 
none of them would bother for a 
moment with a loan proposition in- 
volving a sum anywhere from $5 
to $100 on twenty or thirty-day 
terms. Yet this is just what the 
Bank of France does as its special- 
ty, and with excellent profit. The 
enormous detail is readily appre- 
ciable in the figures for any given 
year. For 1902, for instance, the 
total of productive operations of 
the bank amounted to 16,670, 737,- 
500f. The discounts of the Bank in 
Paris and all its branches amount- 
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ed to 9,555,803,900f. on a total of 
17,454,223 bills. In other words, 
the average amount of all these 
bills was 547f., or approximately 
$109.50 in our money, the average 
length for which they ran being 
twenty-one days. Still more is the 
minuteness of many of the individ- 
ual transactions apparent when it 
is considered that in Paris alone 
there were 90,606 bills discounted 
which ranged frm $1 to $2 in 
amount, 1,434,504 which ranged 
from $2 to $10, 1,169 832 ranging 
from $10 to $20, and 3,568,289 of 
$20 and over. The Home Trust 
Company will tend to encourage 
the creation of bank accounts as 
replacing the “old stocking” meth- 
od of saving, for a storekeeper who 
is able to finance his buying for 
such period as the accommodation 
may be necessary, will find it un- 
needful to keep on hand more 
ready cash than is required for his 
over-the-counter business. If, 
furthermore, he is able to start a 
small account, say, of $100 or $200, 
he does not have the embarrass- 
ment of drawing into it every time 
he makes a purchase to replenish 
his stock. Beyond this, the knowl- 
edge that a reasonable credit is ob- 
tainable on a business basis will do 
much to keep people of this class 
out of the clutches of the loan 
sharks, for whom they are particu- 
lar prey.” 


THE special issue of the Finan- 
cier, New York, devoted to the 
convention of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, dated September 
19, was the largest issue of a bank- 
ing journal eyer published, it is 
said. Containing a full report of 
proceedings, it comprised nearly 
200 pages, including advertise- 
ments, and was handsomely print- 
ed, the cover being an effect in 
gray, brown and gold. One note- 
worthy fetature was the large vol- 
ume of attractive advertising of 
New York banks, soliciting busi- 
ness from delegates. While the 
announcements were all conserva- 
tive, many of them, by strong, 
simple display, trenchant wording 
or special positions, had irresist- 
ible force. 
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THE newspaper which makes a 
secret of its circulation has a good 
reason for it—but the reason is 
never the one that is given to the 
advertiser.—Bloomington, JIl., Bul- 
letin. 


THE MAN WHO CHEATS HIS 
WORK. 


An employer of thousands of 
men was asked what thing in all 
his large operations gave him the 
most concern. “The man who does 
a little less than is expected of 
him,” was the reply. “He is the 
dangerous factor in all business. 
The absolute failure we readily 
discover and discharge, but the ‘al- 
mosts’ escape detection for months 
and often for years, and they make 
our losses as well as our fears,” 
and with a very serious smile he 
added, “The drip in business is 
worse than the leak.” 

Thousands of men fancy they 
are fulfilling their duty to their 
employers and to their tasks by 
keeping hours and performing just 
enough to hold on to their posi- 
tions. They have an idea that to 
do more would be to give larger 
service than their compensation re- 
quired. They object to what they 
believe would be extra values. 
“The old man sha’n’t get more than 
he’s paying for,” is the vernacular. 

Possibly it never strikes these 
trimmers that in cheating their 
work they are doing double dam- 
age; they are injuring their em- 
ployers much, but they are robbing 
themselves more; they are, in fact, 
losing everything in life that is 
worth while. They fare worse than 
if they did nothing at all, for time 
with all its precious values slips 
entirely from them and leaves no 
substance or satisfaction. Half 
doing soon brings undoing. It is 
the nine-tenths doing or the nine- 
ty-nine one-hundredths doing that 
bleeds business and saps character. 
—Saturday Evening Post. 





In a forceful folder issued by 
the Boston Globe it is shown pretty 
convincingly that the best purchas- 
ing community in the United 
States is that which the Globe 
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serves. Within the fifty-mile ra- 
dius around Boston live 2,849,686 
people, with 1,625,085 in the twen- 
ty-five mile limit, 1,386,855 in the 
twenty-mile limit, and 1,029,717 in 
the ten-mile circle. There are 
more persons within fifty miles of 
the Globe office than live within 
the same distance of any other 
American city except New York, 
though Boston is fifth in popula- 
tion. More than one-thirtieth of 
the whole population of the coun- 
try lives in this radius. The facili- 
ties that people in the circle enjoy 
for reaching Boston are better 
than those of any other American 
city, without exception, the Hub 
having 2,894 miles of steam and 
electric railways within fifty miles, 
against New York’s 2,606, Chica- 
go’s 2,451, Philadelphia’s 2,332 and 
St. Louis’ 1,991 miles. Boston is 
the wealthiest American city, one- 
twentieth of the total wealth of the 
United States being within its fifty- 
mile limit. Its wealth per capita is 
$1,942, against New York’s $1,337, 
Philadelphia’s $1,127, Chicago’s 
$1,016 and St. Louis’ $918. The 
average earnings of the American 
people are only forty-three cents a 
day, according to a recent calcula- 
tion, but the average man, woman 
and child in Massachusetts earns 
seventy-three cents, or more than 
eighty per cent over the country 
at large, which may be regarded as 
union wages. This means $250,- 
000,000 extra for the State every 
year. One-fifth of the savings of 
the people of the United States 
are in Massachusetts’ admirable 
savings and co-operative banks. 
One-fifteenth of the English-speak- 
ing, English-reading buyers of 
commodities in the United States 
live within fifty miles of Boston. 
Great, indeed, is the sacred codfish. 
The Globe, reaching this commun- 
ity, is said to have a larger circu- 
lation than any other two-cent 
paper in America, and the Sunday 
edition has a larger circulation 
than any other Sunday paper in 
the United States outside of New 
York City. The total volume of 
the Globe’s advertising is exceeded 
by only three or four of the 2,200 
daily newspapers in this country. 
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Printers’ INK has always held 
that newspapers which carry the 
largest number of want advertise- 
ments are closest to the hearts of 
the people. When in doubt, it 
says, “follow the ‘wants.’ You 
can’t do wrong if you put your 
advertisement in the newspaper 
which carries the ‘wants’ of the 
city in which it is printed.” The 
Gazette is the recognized want-ad 
medium of Little Rock, and carries 
more want ads than all other Ar- 
kansas papers combined. Last 
Sunday’s issue contained 207 dif- 
ferent classified ads.——Arkansas 
Gazette, Little Rock, Ark. 











Ir the Democrats carry the State 
this fall Massachusetts wil! have 
an able advertiser for Governor. 
W. L. Douglas is the candidate, 
and has made liberal advertising 
one of the features of his cam- 
paign. A contract for protected 
outdoor advertising was made 
some weeks ago with the Bill- 
posters’ Association to cover the 
entire State with posters in six 
colors. They bear the words 
“William L. Douglas for Gover- 
nor,” and have several pictures il- 
lustrating the successive stages in 
the life of Douglas from his humble 
beginning to his present station as 
one of the wealthiest men and 
largest manufacturers in the State, 
He was left an orphan at five and 
at seven was set at pegging shoes, 
and an illustration of this work is 
selected for the first picture of his 
life. Then comes one representing 
hin at the age of fifteen as an em- 
ployee in a cotton mill, and so the 
series goes on, Another feature of 
the Douglas campaign is the liberal 
use of newspapers for advertising, 
instead of relying much upon-cam- 
paign speeches, Papers of both 
parties will be used and the argu- 
ments for the Democratic side will 
be printed as paid matter with a 
certainty that they will reach more 
voters than would be reached by 
campaign literature or speakers. 
Another device was an automobile 
tour through the country districts, 
holding receptions _ frequently 
enough to be conveniently reached 
from all the towns. 
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“System Applied to Banking” is 
a brochure from the W. F. Burns 
Co., Chicago, describing complete 
outfits supplied to banks to distri- 
bute home savers, the company 
furnishing metal boxes, advertising 
matter and everything. It is 
claimed in this booklet that W. F. 
Burns, head of the concern, origin- 
ated the home saver bank and the 
ideas that have made it a success- 
ful auxiliary for hundreds of insti- 
tutions throughout the United 
States. 





A FACTOR in getting business for 
the country bank, and one that 
might be made the central idea in 
an advertising campaign, is the 
new form of money order author- 
ized at the last convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 
This order is essentially the same 
as a postoffice or express order, 
and designed to sell in competition 
therewith. Drawn for sums not 
exceeding $25, it is payable at a 
designated bank in the city to 
which the purchaser wishes to re- 
mit, and to insure payment in the 
event of any failure of the bank 
so drawn upon, the American 
Surety Company, of New York, 
guarantees payment. The banker 
in small cities and towns has here- 
tofore had nothing to sell people 
who remit for mail transactions. 
He is now fully equipped, and 
ought to let people know all about 
it, 








What facts ought to be ascertained be- 
Sore being competent to convey to an ad- 
vertiser such an answer as he is entitled 
to receive to the question, ‘‘ What is the 
circulation of the paper under consider- 
ation?" 

PRINTERS’ INK invites communi- 
cations on the subject expressed in 
the sentence printed above, and 
will award a sterling silver sugar- 
bowl to the writer whose answer 
appears to be most generally ac- 
ceptable to newspaper men. A 
tea-pot, cream-pitcher and salver, 
all of sterling silver, will be added 
to the sugar-bowl award if the 
winner can induce the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled, to 
approve and accept the conclusion 
expressed. 
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Aw address that attracted atten- 
tion at the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation was one entitled “Pub- 
licity for Savings Banks,” read by 
P. Le Roy Harwood, treasurer of 
the Marine Savings Bank, New 
London, Conn. Mr. Harwood 
showed that the real savings bank 
characteristic of the Eastern 
States, perhaps the safest deposi- 
tory for the wage-earner, has fall- 
en behind corporate banks in the 
work of educating the public, 
though its natural advantages give 
it the best basis for live advertis- 
ing. He said, in part: 

Of the four classes of savings institu- 
tions which are the trust company—the 
National or State bank with a savings 
department—the stock savings bank and 
the mutual or trustee savings 
the latter comprises a large proportion 
of the whole number and has more than 
75 per cent of the aggregate deposits. It 
is the original and only true savin 
bank and occupies a unique position in 
the banking world. It is of a quasi- 
benevolent nature and only in late years 
has it begun to receive the credit which 
is its due. The operations of the mutual 
bank are practically confined to New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and New Jersey, 
though there are occasional examples 
6cattered through the Middle West and 
a number in California. Up to late 
years the trustee bank has been content 
to take such moneys as have come its 
way, making no great effort to stimulate 
deposits. Within a comparatively short 
time competition has sprung up, and 
Savings bank officers have had the fact 
forced upon their attention that savings 
banks are losing their hereditary rights 
through the ambition and modern meth- 
ods of other banking institutions. They 
have had opportunity to observe the 
trust company and the National bank 
rolling up in an incredibly short space 
of time savings deposits of surprising 
amounts, and, strange to say, during this 
period of rapid growth on the part of 
the competitor their own deposits have 
continued to increase. The duty of the 
savings bank is to educate, and while it 
is at all times an excellent object les- 
son to those who know of it, its bene- 
ficent purpose, conservative conduct, 
and practically absolute safety are un- 
known to thousands. The competitors 
of the savings bank have been quick to 
seize upon this neglected duty and op- 
portunity, and their growth has been 
the result of excellent work along the 
line of publicity. One reason why the 
mutual banks have done so little is that 
there is a feeling on the part of a large 
proportion of officers that they have no 
right to spend money for any but strict- 
ly operating expenses. I maintain, how- 
ever, that a reasonable expenditure for 
purposes of publicity is a necessary ex- 

mse if the bank intends to do what 
TS expected of it. The Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York is setting a good 


ank— 


$8 alluding to its growth in a 
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example and its portion in the matter 
is ably defended by its president. How 
is the savings bank to regain its par- 
tially lost prestige? By abandoning the 
threadbare argument “we cannot ad- 
vertise’’ which does not mean that it 
is to abandon conservatism and pru- 
dence but rather the possession of these 
fundamentals to place itself before, the 
citizens in its true lights; something de- 
signed for him and for his sole benefit- 
The method of conducting an educational 
campaign, if we may so term it, must of 
course be fitted to local conditions. It 
should not only impress ypon one the 
value of saving money, but it should 
emphasize the value of doing it regular- 
ly, systematically. After the value of 
saving been weil inculcated, the 
safety of savings accumulations should 
be taken up. The danger from the “old 
stocking’ method, and unsafe invest- 
ments should be brought out. When 
this has been well done let the adver- 
tising bring out the salutary points of 
the savings bank system in general, and 
an emphasis be gtven by applying the 
particular point brought into relief to 
the institution in question. Publish the 
stability of the bank in such ways as 
; " veng period; 
“A showing how many dollars of sur- 
plus there are to each depositor; by a 
reference to the amount of real estate 
loans in the community, and the strength 
of local investment; by pointing out the 
safe securities held; by rigid State laws. 

the names of the directors or 
trustees be presented at intervals, but 
with some leading comment, and not 
as a mere list of names. Specify inter- 
est dates just before they are at hand. 
Do it in such a way that it cannot fail 
to attract, and do nothing else at the 
time except to refer to the interest 
rate. If the rate is about to be reduced 
by necessity adopt a series of adver- 
tisements to point out the causes in the 
tersest manner possible. Let each ad- 
vertisement take up a step in the reason, 
and at the same time be somewhat com- 
plete in itself. Put it in such a manner 
that a gain rather than a loss will be 
had in the face of such a reduction. Ad- 
vertise the necessity of ~ap in sav- 
ings. Show up the relation of safety to 
high interest rates. Explain that the se- 
curity of the principal is more fo be 
regarded than a high return. Many 
bank men imagine that if an institution 
departs from the old way of advertising 
it loses dignity. This is not so where 
advertising is done properly. Of course 
“smart” advertising is to be strictly 
avoided. An advertisement can be or- 
iginal and still be clean and terse. A 
savings bank advertisement should be a 
thorough gentleman in the advertising 
population; but it should be remembered 
that the thorough gentleman makes 
friends as well with the man of lowly 
rank as the one of higher station. The 
tone of publicity should — appeal 
to him for whom the savings bank was 
founded. Education is a more peérma- 
nent basis for thrift. Let us do what 
we can to elevate the standard of saving 
and safety; and in just such measure 
as we succeed do we render harmless the 
“get-rich-quick” schemes which are held 
out on all sides to the uninformed, 
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A LarcE booklet containing many 
unusual views of the Wall Street 
district was distributed to out-of- 
town bankers by the National 
Bank of North America, New 
York, as a memento of the New 
York convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, entitled 
“Canyons About Wall Street.” The 
views were taken with the purpose 
of showing wild and rugged scen- 
ery in the financial section, and 
display notable ingenuity and pho- 
tographic skill. Design, engraving 
and printing by the Frank Pres- 
brey Co., New York. 





ELEMENTS of its __ financial 
strength enter largely into the ad- 
vertising of a bank seeking com- 
mercial clients, Boastfulness is sel- 
dom indulged in so far as advertis- 
ing statements are concerned, but 
in the banker’s private office, witha 
big account in sight, there are 
dignified ways of boasting. The 
New York Evening Post tells of 
one that went wrong, however, 
and probably the story has a moral 
for everyone advertising a bank or 
soliciting deposits by whatever 
means. 


A prominent Western capitalist had 
practically arranged to transfer his ac- 
count from its old bank to another, 
which offered more up-to-date facilities, 
The bank president had convinced his 
customer M, the advantage to be gained, 
but to clinch the matter, he played his 
trump card at the last. Taking his 
rospective customer to the confidential 
ledger, he showed him the heavy bal- 
ances carried for three or four wealthy 
men in similar lines of business. The 
accounts were unusually large; they 
proved, the banker explained, the con- 
fidence of strong men in the bank’s 
stability. The new customer grew seri- 
ous, and, after a few quick questions 
and a moment of reflection, announced 
abruptly that he would not change his 
bank after all. His reason was demand- 
ed, and it came. A bank, he said, which 
derived its chief strength from two or 
three very rich customers was an unsafe 
institution to do business with. In the 
event of emergency or sudden need Of 
money, the great depositors would get 
every dollar the bank had, leaving its 
other customers to fare as best they 
could. The moral drawn in the con- 
vention’s private exchange of views was 
that a bank grows most surely, ip the 
esteem of a watchful community, by 
diversifying its business, cultivating a 
large number of customers, and avoiding 

placing of all an institution’s eggs 
in a single basket. 


A COMPREHENSIVE booklet ex- 
plaining the mail banking method 
comes from the Germania Savings 
Bank, of Pittsburg. Full by-laws 
pertaining to mail deposits are 
given, 


Asout fifty of the most widely 
advertised breakfast foods have 
been tested for food value by Pro- 
fessor Boyd W. Robinson, of the 
Michigan State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, with the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


1. The breakfast foods are legitimate 
and valuable foods. 

2. Predigestion has been carried on 
in the majority of them to a limited 
degree only. 

3. The price for which they are sold 
is as a rule excessive and not in keep- 
ing with their nutritive values. 

4. They contain as a rule considerable 
fiber, which, while probably rendering 
them less digestible, at the same time 
may render them more wholesome to the 
average person. 

5. The claims made for many of 
them are not warranted by the facts. 

6. The claim that they are far more 
nutritious than the wheat and grains 
from which they are made is not sub- 
stantiated. 

7. They are palatable as a rule and 
pleasing to the eye. 

8. The digestibility of these products, 
as compared with highly milled foods, 
while probably favorable to the latter, 
does not give due credit to the former, 
because of the healthful influence of 
the fiber and mineral matter in the 
breakfast foods. 





WHETHER you are a 
bank president, a bank 
cashier or a bank clerk— 
it makes no difference— 
you ought to read this 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK 
carefully—and_ especially 
the proposition on pages 
52,53 and 54. Sooner or 
later the question of adver- 
tising and publicity in gen- 
eral, as a means of promot- 
ing business, must have 
your attention. PRINTERS’ 
Inxwillkeepyouposted on 
the newest and most prac- 
tical ideas that are going, 











PRINTERS’ INK. 


“WHY BANKERS AND BANKERS’ 
EMPLOYEES SHOULD READ 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


One of the officers of a prominent New York trust com- 
pany predicted that within five years the greater number of 
banks and trust companies in the United States will be ad- 
vertising by thoroughly modern methods. He bases his 
opinion upon present tendencies. Banks and trust companies 
will never use publicity as sensational as that which exploits 
the latest novel, of course, but they will unquestionably de- 
part widely from precedent and from present methods, 
Methods are going to be made rapidly and it will behoove 
every banker, bank officer and bank employee to keep pace 
with their development. To become familiar with financial 
publicity and apply it to his own institution may mean, to the 
banker, the difference between a large business and an in- 
significant one. To the employee it may be the difference be- 
tween a responsible position at a good salary and a subordi- 
nate post as clerk or book-keeper. Advertising is a force in 
present-day banking that is worth watching and studying. 

* * * 








PRINTERS’ INK is the world’s leading authority on adver- 
tising. It was first to treat systematized publicity seriously 
as a business force—first to recognize the fact that adver- 
tising is nearer the whole body of the people than any other 
one thing, save the newspaper. When the “Little School- 
master in the Art of Advertising” began his labors sixteen 
years ago, advertising was systemless and more or less spas- 
modic. Since then the whole art of publicity has been ad- 
vanced, while some special branches have been reduced al- 
most to an exact science. From time to time different busi- 
ness fields are taken up, with their special problems, data are 
being collected, the opinions, principles, methods, experience, 
theories and advice of foremost authorities published, and the 
most helpful facts and suggestions put at the disposal of all 
who could profit by them. 

* * 

Bank advertising has received its share of attention in the 
past, but until within the last two years it has been more or 
less of an infant. The time has now come, however, when 
it will be developed rapidly. New methods of attracting 
business must be evolved, just as new channels of investment 
must be found. Where it has heretofore been an auxiliary, 
advertising must now become a necessary part of a bank’s 
equipment. The banker who uses publicity wisely, as a busi- 
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ness force, will do most to advance his institution. Adver- 
tising in some phases is not an auxiliary of banking, but is 
creating new banking methods, as that of receiving deposits 
by mail. In other instances it is used as an auxiliary for the 
development of savings accounts, commercial business, loans, 
safe deposit vaults, trust facilities and so forth. Every com- 
munity has its bank that is waking up to the advantages of 
publicity, using methods of its own devising. Conservatism 
is still the rule, but there is a disposition to be more alive, 
and the great bugaboo of precedent is being attacked en- 
ergetically. Each bit of precedent that is broken down 
means an advance. The whole movement is going on at a 
pace that will make to-day’s methods effete a year or two 
hence. * * * 

PrinTERS’ INK is the one medium that can bring these 
diverse methods together and put them at the disposal of all 
bankers. In the actual work of planning, preparing and 
placing publicity, it gives the best opinions and practice of 
those who have been most conspicuously successful, not only 
in bank advertising, but in all fields. Financial publicity 
must benefit by the experiences of advertisers in these other 
fields. The principles that make breakfast food advertising 
successful are not so widely different from those of bank 
advertising, for the people who eat breakfast foods can be in- 
duced to patronize banks, and must be reached through the 
same means. The thing most needed for the development of 
bank advertising is definite knowledge about it. 

* * 


PRINTERS’ INK is the foremost medium for gathering and 
diffusing such knowledge. It has always represented, and it 
now represents more than ever before, the best thought and 
endeavor of the men who are developing publicity in all lines. 
The mass of information printed in its volumes during the 
past sixteen years has had more direct bearing upon the de- 
velopment of publicity than any other factor. The Little 
Schoolmaster has established a place for himself that enables 
him to obtain and publish the best current information about 
advertising. * k * 

When new facts about advertising develop they drift nat- 
urally and immediately to PrrnTERS’ INK. Its editorial staff 
has never failed to find the keynote of the advertising prog- 
ress of the hour, and it has always been the practical key- 
note, as opposed to mere theories and conjectures. | What 
some one has done, either successfully or unsuccessfully, is 
of the first import. What some one has ¢hought is secondary, 
and advanced only upon its worth as theory, if advanced at 
all. sg * * 


Printers’ INK is a thought-stimulator and thought-pro- 
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ducer, par excellence. It deals with the many phases of the 
preparation of advertising matter, the tracing of results and 
the afterwork of following them up and making them pro- 
fitable, the short-cuts and conveniences that are being de- 
vised continually by thinking business men in all parts of the 
world, and the publication of information that will be most 
practical and helpful. It not only teaches business men how 
to advertise, but a portion of its endeavor is devoted to 
teaching them how not to advertise. It is unbiased and 
strictly impartial in giving facts, figures or theories from 
anyone who has thrown real light upon advertising problems. 
It is not the organ of any special medium of interests, but 
stands for the development of all alike according to their 
worth, as well as for the exposure of frauds that mask under 
the name of advertising. All legitimate, profitable forms of 
publicity receive equal treatment in its pagés and in no month 
does it fail of printing vital matter touching all methods of 
advertising. In short, its policy is to further “all advertising 
that advertises.” Its worth as a business publication, 
coupled with the new tendencies in banking, make it the most 
valuable periodical that a bank or bank employee can read. 
No person connected with a bank in these times can fail to 
gather practical information from its pages each week. 
* * * 


The aggregate of information published in 
a year may be instrumental in the personal 
advancement of the reader, or of the insti- 
tution that he is directing. The time to sub- 
scribe for PRINTERS’ INK is NOW. Until 
December 31, 1904, banks and bankers’ em- 
ployees can obtain the paper under the most 
favorable terms. See pages 40, 41 and 79, 

* * * 


The reduced rates, which hold good until December 31, 
will enable employees of any bank to obtain the paper upon 
most reasonable terms, and ought to appeal to the manage- 
ment of every bank or trust company. Each officer in a 
financial institution will be benefited by having his own copy, 
and by taking it home and reading it thoroughly. PRINTERS’ 
Ink has had many wanks as subscribers for years. They 
are enthusiastic over the weekly visits of the Little School- 
master and the valuable information obtained from its pages. 
But Printers’ INK wants to go to many more banks with its 
business mission of progress and mental stimulation. Address 
with check, 

CHAS, J. ZINGG, Business Manager, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEw York, 
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More Markets-More Profits. ¢) 


At the request of any responsible 

















house, we will report on the oppor- 
tunities in Great Britain, Europe, 
Australasia, South Africa, South 
America, Mexico or Canada; on 
the probable demand, competi- 
tion, etc. And we will prepare 
an estimate of the cost of intro- 
duction and exploitation. When 
required, we will secure trust- 


worthy local agents or managers. 


The Paul E. Derrick Advertising Agency 


NEW YORK, Tribune Building—34 Norfolk St., Strand, LONDON 









We place Financial Advertising 
anywhere in the world. We make a 
specialty of it in the United States. 
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“A man’s life is often builded on a proverb.” CARLYLE. 


POTTED WISDOM 


To BE FED TO THE MASSES FOR 
THE PROMOTION OF THE GROWTH 
OF THE SAVING INSTINCT 














The annexed cut is 
duced fac simile of the front 
cover page of my booklet 
‘* THRIFT,” acopyrighted col- 


lection of maarione and pro- 
# @y Py SS verbs of all ages, relating to 
Cw saving. 


It is intended for distribu- 


tion by banks and is fur- 
¢ nished in lots of 1,000 and 
, wards, with the imprint 


u 
¥ A COLLECTION OF MAXIMS? of the ‘cater has ae ‘in 
AND PROVERBS, ANCIENT Ww sample, with a Vertisin 
AND MODERN, RELATING. — other 


& 4 
TO THE VIRTUE OF SAVING 0 w This booklet is a teaching 





yale na mee yr . Rd goe a to 
e very root o e matter, 
UNITED STATES by educat ting the masses in 
the benefits of saving, and it 
— the subject in that 
‘orm which the experience 
of oy ome nes — 

DETROIT to be most effective. 
ee The wisdom contained in 
MICHIGAN these sayings is the founda- 


tion of the world’s present 
accumulations. By circulat- 
ing it you stimulate the 

springs which feed the great 
rivers of finance. 


MAIN OFFICE 
145 Griswold Street 

a= It is @ continuing adver- 
tisement that is read and 
laid aside and re-read where- 
ever it goes, and it is a cer- 
tain deposit-bringer. 


P It nes a. weed by bea 
rom New Englan ‘ali- 
_i on Savings Accounts ww fornia and has been com- 


mended as the best example, 
extant, of deposit-bringing 
~% literature. 
Foes 


JOHN B. DAMPMAN, 
501 Colonial Building, 
Reading, Pa. 


BRANCH 
1508 Russell Street 
Cor. Lyman Place 
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BANK ADVERTISEMENTS 


I write advertisements for banks and trust companies. Not ready- 
made ads, but special service, original for each client. They are con- 
vincin , attractive, di ed appeals. Bank booklets and bank 


adve’ g literature. 


JOHN B. DAMPMAN 


BANK ADVERTISING 
501 COLONIAL BUILDING, READING, PA. 
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| ANNOUNCEMENT 





We are pleased to announce 
that we have appointed 


The Chas. T. Logan Special 
Agency, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 


our representatives for ad- 
vertising in the United 


States. 


We bespeak for them the 


usual courtesies. 





"of canada 6,000,000 
"speaking 1,600,000 


La Patrie has 
36,400 guaranteed 
daily circulation, 
52,000 Saturdays. 

Second largest 
French newspaper in 
Canada. 











Respec 


La 


tfully, 


Patrie, 


EUGENE TARTE, 


Advertising 


Manager, 


Montreal, 





Canada. 
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THE BOSTON HERALD 


NEW ENGLAND’S GREAT NEWSPAPER 


THE BOSTON HERALD 
V 


LESSON IN oD het ben 


to the money markets 

of the world that New 

England is admitted to 

be for the finan- 
cial development . 

of the United 

States. New York 

and Philadelphia; 

in a measure Bal- 

timore, too, have 

largely contributed to the 

country’s commercial and in- 

dustrial upbuilding by supply- 

ing much of the required 

capital. But after all, notably 

in the case of New York, it 

has been to a large degree 

foreign capital placed on com- 

mission. Boston, however, 

has invested the frugal savings of manufactur- 
ing New England since the days ‘‘befo’ de wah.” 
Financial advertising of the solidly conservative, but 
substantially remunerative sort; the promotional 
publicity of Savings Banks, Trust and Insurance 
Companies, Railway and Industrial Corporations, 
therefore makes its best appeal to New England sav- 
ingsand Boston capital. And this may best be done in 


V 
THE BOSTON HERALD 


BOSTON’S REPRESENTATIVE NEWSPAPER 


THE BOSTON HERALD 
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A full measure 
of Circulation 


There is nothing speculative about 
the circulation of Zhe Booklovers 
Magazine. You get what you pay 
for in full measure, because two- 
thirds of the circulation is guaranteed 
by advance subscriptions. No pub- 
lication could grow steadily in adver- 
tising if it did not pay the man who 
uses it, Patronage in advertising is 
never by accident—you must make 
good. Zhe Booklovers Magazine 
circulates among well-to-do people. 
It does not pay everybody, but those 
whom it does pay it pays big. 





The Booklovers Magazine 


FRANK G. SMITH, Advertising Manager, 1323 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


PHILIP J. SYMS, Wesz'n Representative DAVID D. LEE, Zast’n Representative 
Marquette Building, Chicago 150 Nassau St., New York. 


0. A. CARRINGTON, Pennsylvania and the South 
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A Sure Way to 


Increase Deposits 


An extended experience in plan- 
ning and executing campaigns for 
the increase of the deposits of 
banks and trust companies makes 
us safe in asserting that we can 
positively secure additional deposits 
at an expense which is slight in 
comparison with the result. 















Mr. Charles Austin Bates has 
prepared a brief statement of « Why 
and How Banks Should Advertise,” 
which we will send to any bank or 
banker on request. 


THE BATES ADVERTISING CO. 


182 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 
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A SUBSCRIBER AT ANY COST. 
Battimore, Mp., Oct. 17, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Is the subscription price of PRINTERS’ 
Ink too high? Yes, it is, because: 

(1) The price of the elaborately 
gotten up advertising journals 
(those printed on heavy plate paper 
and filled with beautiful half-tones 
and engravings), is much lower— 
about four dollars lower, to be ex- 
act. Plate paper, pretty pictures 
and fancy ues don’t make 
the true worth of a magazine, I 
know, but they appeal to the pros- 
pective subscriber who is just en- 
tering the advertising field and who 
is looking around for a journal de- 
voted to the subject of Publicity. 

(2) Even if a man be convinced 
that the Little Schoolmaster is the 
leading advertising journal in the 
country (as it certainly is), he’ll 
think twice, or a dozen times twice 
in some cases, before remitting the 
necessary five dollars. With that 
sum he can subscribe to five other 
journals, printed in the manner 
mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph—and, after all, pretty pictures 
and attractive form of get-up appeal 
to nine out of ten human beings. 
This is looking at the matter from 
the standpoint of the man who is 
not already a subscriber and who 
knows nothing of the comparative 
worth of the different publications. 

(3) Were the price of PRINTERS’ 
Ink one dollar per year instead of 
five, I don’t believe you’d have five 
times as many subscribers as you 
have at present, but you’d have 
twice as many—and you're after 
circulation, aren’t you? Personally, 
I feel that Printers’ INK has been 
worth ten times its subscription 
price to me as an instructive and 
educational medium, but those there 
be, I think, who really want to be- 
come regular readers of your paper 
but who are deterred because of 
what seems to them an excessive 
subscription price. 

Remember, Mr. Zingg, that I don’t 
want to be understood as belittling the 
value of the Little Schoolmaster. Were 
the price to be raised to ten dollars to- 
morrow instead of five, and my subscrip- 
tion to expire, I would unhesitatingly re- 
subscribe, knowing that I’d get dollar 
for dollar in a year’s supply of bright 
ideas, actual news and instructive ar- 
ticles. 

Looking at it broadly, though, and 
from the viewpoint of the man who has 
never been a reader of your journal, 
it does seem that five dollars is just a 
little too high, even though your paper 
is worth fully that much to the seeker 
of an advertising education. Two dol- 
lars, let us say, would be more fair. 

Yours very truly, 
Jerome P. FLEISHMAN. 
1652 W. North Avenue. 


—_—_<+or———" 

A sooxtet with some excellent heart- 
to-heart talk about quality and durability 
in buggies, coming from the Kingman 
St. Louis Implement Co., St. Louis, is 


put forth without a single illustration. 
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THEN AND NOW. 

_ There came into my hands some time 
since, a copy of Olver Optic’s Maga- 
zine for February, 1874. In turning 
over its pages I came upon the advertis- 
ing section consisting of—what? Eight 
pages! And of these, six and three- 
eighths were book anneuncements of Lee 
& Sheperd, who published the magazine, 
and another quarter of a page of vari- 
ous other publishers. This set me to 
thinking of the wonderful growth of 
advertising in the thirty years that have 
intervened. Compare with this show- 
ing, the section devoted to publicity in 
a modern magazine. Leslie’s Magazine 
for April, this year, (which is the near- 
est I can come to an exact lapse of 
thirty years) has ninety-eight pages of 
advertising of which only six and a 
quarter are publishers’ announcements, 
and only one of these a Leslie—this 
being an exposition of some features of 
its May number. Oliver Optic’s Maga- 
sine carried fourteen diversified adver- 
tisements—-Leslie’s contains two hundred 
and forty-one, of which forty-three are 
full pages, and the cost of any one 
of which was probably more than the 
expense it would have entailed to devote 
the entire section of Oliver Optic’s Mag- 
azine to any one firm. Just think of it! 
In thirty years the amount of advertis- 
ing has increased more than seventeen 
times and the space used is more than 
fifteen times as great. 

_ Now let us see who that were adver- 
tising thirty years ago are still putting 
their goods before the public. In 
Oliver Opttc’s Magazine I find the Ex- 
celsior Printing Press advertised by 
Kelsey & Co., of Meriden, Conn., in 
half inch, single column. I look in 
the back of Leslie’s Magazine and find 
an ad occupying the same space devoted 
to the Excelsior Printing Press, inserted 
by the Press Company, Meriden, Conn. 
Same concern doing business at the old 
stand, only under another name. In 
Oliver Optic’s Magazine we are told 
that Corticelli Spool Silk is “the best in 
the world,” Look through almost any 
magazine of to-day, especially of those 
devoted to women’s interests, and you 
will be assured that it still remains such. 
Then, too, there were such articles as 
Columbia Bicycles,  Sozodont, _ Royal 
Baking Powder, Mellin’s Food, Waltham 
Watches, Babbitt’s Soap Powder, and 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters exploited 
long before the eighties.—No. 52,430, tn 
Star of Hope, Sing Sing Prison. 


An album of interesting views taken 
in the Mexican mining country is made 
the basis of argument for the La Luz 
Consolidated Gold Mining Co., at La 
Luz, Guanajuato, Mexico. A running 
description tells the story of the mine 
as an investment. This booklet is sent 
out by Andrew L. Bush, Springfield, 
Mass. 


—_———<— 

A tarce album of actors’ and ac- 
tress’s portraits, accompanied by fac- 
simile letters from each, is a medium 
for emphasizing the goodness of the 
Woodbury Facial Preparations made by 
the Andrew Jergens Co., Cincinnati, 
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ADVT. 


Positively the Great American Novel. 
Printed in three—count *em—three 
colors, 
The blood passages in red, the love 


in_green, and the talk in black. 
ix them to suit yourself. 
$1.50. At all “booksellers. $1.50— 
uck. 


a 

Channon’s Review of Supplies is a 
business periodical issued every other 
month by the H. Channon Company, 
Chicago. This company deals in heavy 
tools and machinery for many indus- 
tries, and its periodical covers mining, 
railway construction and general im- 
provement operations in many parts of 
the world. An especially ued deourt- 
ment is a column entitled ‘‘Chances for 
Trade Abroad.” 








Advertisements. 


Advertisements 20 cents a line. Must be handed 
in one week in adrance. Display type and 
cuts may be used if desired. 


WANTS. 


WANT to rent letters, received from blind 
men. Box 762, Avon, N. Y. 


ERNALD’S NEWSPAPERMEN’S . XCHANGE, 

established 1898, represents Fy oe work- 

ers in all a. Send for klet. 368 
Main 8t., Springfield 


More than 247,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


SUCCESSFUL newspaper man§with capital 

wants a man with ability and some money 

to join him in the es a ofa paying daily in 
a promising field. H. J.,” Printers’ L 


Osa TYPE—A Cyclopedia of Fvery 
a senormasee = od ane tie a aT. 
isin, wise’ postp: 
ag’towamted: 3% SARNELL, 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 
W Sirk ae avalide wants desk-room or 
rt of office, neighborhood of Park Row. 
Philadelp Iphia too retired and quiet, though a 
poe, siees to work. Write RY FERRIS, 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 


age 22, > 22, practical adwriter and 
sires position as assistant in 
per. 
ncoln 


OuRG man, 
illustrator, 
advertising’ de sey or new: 
Salary moderate. address 3 K..° 97 
Park, Newark, N. J., care of Linnett. 


EWSPAPER advg. mer. (30), practical ad 
writer. — solicitor, executive, sure 





business getter, desires to manage advert 
for live publication. Highest ne r 
business refs. “HIGH-GR DE.” care Py. 
ORK WANTED—Ad writi +." medicinal 
chemica. ropri 
madicines: feta [ante li nt) ¢ copy fe for medi. - 
cal and journals, brochu: ten wer 
exp. oo RENTO » Room 62-51 Malden 1 Lane, Y. 
VERY ytd and meherter dealer 
should —— WESTERN MONTHLY, an ad- 


vertiser’s magazine. Largest circulation of or 


advertisi Sune in sneie. pe 
free. TH HE N MONTHLY, 815 Gran 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


ANTED—Technical Writer by large Manu- 
facturing Company. Must have rience 
in — for Sublication and a general knowl- 


edge of electrical apparatus. State age and sal- 
re references and submit specimens. 
aw. AY Printers’ 8’ Ink. . 


” care of 
EUV CLE ERICAL.. ge pin AND 
SALESMAN POSITIONS—We want men 
immediately to fill hundreds a Executive, 
Clerical, Technical and oy we ome pay- 
If you area 


oO 
APGOODS (ine), _ "Brokers, s, Suite 511, 1, 309 


way, New York 


‘PRINTERS’ INK. 


R We peraeetsie hy tl 
originated a system for supp! 
Retailege tn ~y . dozen trades with ads, eg aes | 
onvien. practically acting as their advertising 
rs, and — anxious to arrange with a 
firm of 0! stamens, + © represent us in the United 


THE STOREY Sg Fe ahd Co., 
Leeds, E 


ME; MANUFACTURERS 

Forty-eight cents a Canal inclusi' 
age, for twelve strong rated talks 1 My t 
colors tothe man you want as a customer. on 
you can handle a ew 

plan will get them interested in your propor. 
tion. Write on your letterhead 

E. 8T. ELMO LEWIS, Inc., 
618 Walnut Street, 
Philadel 





A THOROUGHLY respons responsible man, who be- 
lieves in advertising and has giod, d00 0 ine 
vest, can “ey in{the formation o a company 
and have control to sell new musical instru. 
ne oreuguar co ents, made by 
the most experienced man in business, who 
has orders for several hundred from three of the 
largest dealers in the country. New compan: 
can undersell an: hing on rat ft ae in an un- 
p= field. Address “RAJAH,” care of Print- 


ANTED—Clerks and others with common 
school educations only, who wish to qual- 

ify for reaay positions at a week and over, to 
write for free GOPy | of ay new prospectus and 
endorsements fro’ ing concerns every- 
where. One eraduate fills $8,000 abe: poorer 


$5,000, and | number earn $1 
Srothine adwriter in New York owes his suc- 
— within a onl - a to my hings. - De- 
and exceeds ply 
mano RGE Ht WELL, Advertising vt pont 
ness Gent 82 Temple Court, New Y 


. f YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

of ability — seek pene | as adwriters 
and ad managers mys use the col- 
e business urnal for 
advertisers, — weekly at 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 20 cents per line, six words to the line. PRINT- 
ERS’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other publication in the United States, 


RACTICAL, up-to —ptodete , newspaper 
), with 15 years’ experience 
in editoria and business departments of 
metropolitan and smaller dailies, is 
open for proposition from me aper where 
manager or managing editor, with ex- 
ecutive ability, ideas and thorough 
knowledge of advertising, circulation 
and what makes a newspaper is needed. 
As publisher, tripled business of aad, in 
community of 65,000 in year. Employed, 
but seeks wider field. “F.M. Rye 
——__—_+4+—____—. 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
FRESH NAMES N. Y. farmers, $1. 
CLARK & CO., Kenmore, N. Y. 
oh a lal tr Resear 


5,00 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


OR SALE—Daily and ay in Illinois ote oy 
17,000, for $30,000, pays 20 per cont 
terest in daily in Alabuss ¢i ‘inh ol clear: 
ing $125 ew Write me for oe See ae 
tions. a GSTON, Newspaper Broker, 
ee 





PRINTERS, 


p® NTERS. Write R. CARLETON, Omaha, 
Neb., for copyright lodg lodge cut catalogue. 


ENVELOPES 21;,.2 


A. ey Agr, Envelo ot 
nea’ nm — > Os 
L000, 91.50. CLARK & CO., Eames ¥. 


——-—$_~+e———_—_— 
IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 


meen ge Typewritten Le Letters of the highest 
furnish ribbon. aw i 
es for stamp. SMITH 


ag Sam' 
Moledo, Ohio, 


Broadway, 





Ram 


Ae 


FERSF 


eo Cane 


PRINTERS’ INK. 63 


HALF-TONES, 


NETS APP ga! 
Delivered when cash ‘ mpanies the order, 
Bend for aa 

KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


PREMIUMS, 


RITE for information regarding our pre- 
clocks. 


mium and adve: 
BAIND MIG. OO. 30 Michigns St., Chicago. 


Reuss goods are trade builders. Thou- 
sands of ve suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale dealers in aren, and kindred 
lin justrated catal 


es. 500-page list price ill e, 
blished annually, issue now ready; free, 
F. MYERS CO.. 46w, 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





—---—___— 
PERIODICAL ‘PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Cireu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


. . e 
DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 
ESIGNING, illustrating, engrossing, illumi- 


engraving, lit hing, art print- 
ing. "TH KiNSLEY DIO, 245 Bway, we 
> Sy 
INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 


OUR DOG CAN READ PEOPLE at a glance. 


Can you! 

WE CAN TEACH YOU to read people like open 
books—to know their characters, talents, strong 
and Weak points. 

TAKES ONLY TEN WEEKS and $10. Easy 
study and easy payments. We deliver the goods 


or refund. 
NO NONSENSE about our method. No palm- 
occult fakes. Based on physi- 


WENT aR 

I T Y YEARS. _ Pupils all over 
pos Only two kicks so far. Mention P. I. and 
sam) 


RoiooL Or HUMAN NATURE, 
Athens, (ja. 





4 


PRINTING. 


RINTING at reasonable prices. MERIT 
PRESS, Bethlehem, Pa. 


of small work (12x18 largest) 
Lon Runs solicited for automatic feed 
press. Rel ming figures. FINK & SON, 5th, 
above C! ut, Philadelphia, 


Bowe Bonds, Bonds, Bonds, Bonds, Bonds, 

with or without coupons, the inexpensive 
(not cheap-looking) kind, or isomely en- 
graved, “ steel-litho.” style. Send for samples 
and estimate. KING, 105 William St., N. Y. 


DECORATED TIN BOXES. 


HE appearance of a kage ofttimes sells it. 
You cannot imagine how beautifully tin 
boxes can be decorated and how cheap they are, 
until you get our samples and quotations. Last 
year we made, among many other things, over 
ten million Cascaret boxes and five million vas- 
eline boxes and caps. Send for the tin desk re- 
minder called “Do It Now.” It is free; so are 


any ampere. wey desire to see. 
AMERICAN STOPPER COMPANY, 
Ii Verona Street, 


Brooklyn, New York. 
— maker of Tin Boxes outside of the 





LUXURIOUS SMOKING, 
RENCH’S MIXTURE is the highest grad 
F Smoking Tobacco manufactured. A su) ~4 


and perfectly cured North ina leaf. 
Fragrant, deliciously mild and never bites the 
tongue. There is no mage 5 Tobacco manufact- 
that can com) with it. Can’t be bought 
from dealers—sold direct from factory to smok- 
er. Large Sample Package for 10 cents in silver 
or stamps. Booklet and prices upon request. 
FRENCH TOBACCO CO., 
Statesville, N. C. 





—__+or—_—_—_ 
INDEX CARDS. 
NDEX CARDS, all kinds; send sample and get 
our frees before ordering. E BLAIR 
PRINTING CO., Cincinnati, O. 


+> 





HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTING. 


I GUARANTEE any advertiser an honest, intel- 
ligent house-to-house distribution of adver- 
t matter aenons all the leading towns 
and cities in the Un States. Fourteen years’ 
has enabled me to perfect the best 
system and to render a better service than can 
be secured direct or through any other agency. 
Write for full partoular \ 
ILL A. MOLTON, 
National Advertising Distributer, 

442 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O. 

i. . as 


MAIL-ORDER NOVELTIES. 


wert to-day for free *‘Book of Specialties,” 
an illustrated catalogue of latest imported 
and domestic novelties, wa’ planed jewelry, 
cutlery and optical goods—wholesale only. 
SINGER BROS,, 82 Bowery, N. Y. 
en a 


TRADE JOURNALS.- 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (O©). 253 Broadway, New York. 














training in a business office is requisite. 


later a member of President Roosevelt 








STENOGRAPHER 
WANTED. 


| I want a stenographer—a man. He ought not to be over thirty years old, Some 


little experience as a proot reader would add to his value. 
just plain common sense, ability to work, a determined intent to be accurate. Some- 
thing such a man as Mr. Cortelyou, once stenographer for President Cleveland, 

's Cabinet,is abcut what I have in mind. I 
cannot promise a Cabinet position, but I am at the helm in a great business, employing 
scores of men, and daily feel the need of some intelligent person near me who can 
learn my ways of doing things so well that I can send him now and then to do what I 
would do myself did not some other matter keep me. In the beginning the pay will 
be only $30 a week, but it might possibly grow to about five times that amount. I want 
the full name and such definite references as will enable me to look upthe worth and 
antecedents of the applicant before asking him to see me. Address “‘ MERCHANT,” 
care of Printers’ Ink, No. ro Spruce St., New York. 7 


ust be able to write good English. A 
I do not want genius, 




















ADVERTISING a 


€€ 4 DVERTISING Novelty Co.,”Chicago, make 
novelties that Hit the Spetuet istNo.2. 


ee as Rigen < ngges made—cat. free. 
kiets, catalogues, cheap. 

BURNK’ PRINTING CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
66 ystic 
M elty. Attle 


WALLET”—the Advertising 
y. —. ane ee 

Traveler” catalogue r SOLLIDAY NOV- 

ELTY ADVERTI ING WORKS. Knox, Ind. 


PULVEROID SIGNS; light lightest, yo most 
durable and attractive indoor s Com- 
plete line of Pulveroid Novelties and Buttons 
samples free. F. ¥. PULVER CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





nov- 


Alar your business with eevextieing: 

velties. Buy them direct. I make penci 
holder, toothpick cases, nail file, in leather case. 
Sample of each, 100. J.0. Kt &. KENYON, Owego, N. Y. 


RITE for sam; le and pri and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the nouaow ize and business man, THE 
WHITKH KAD & AG CU., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all ft cities. 


Aaa CLOCKS Our window and 
wail clocks have permanent advertising 
value. Estimates given on single clocks or 
quantities. Write for circular and information. 
BAIRD MFG. CO., 20 Michigan 8t., Chicago. 


peas OR CONVENTION SOUVENIRS, 
ade from nails. They're attractive, sub- 

stantial _ cheap. Sample, a World’s Fair 

souvenir, 

WICK HATHAWAY'S C’RN, Box 10, Madison, 0, 


Color Barometers. "¢.2%; 


elty. Can be 
maiied in 644 envelope, penny postage. $25 per 
1,000. includ imprint. Send 4c. for sample. 
FINK & SON, 5th, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


Good Printing at Reason- 
able Prices 
Long runs or short runs, elegant half-tone 
work, finest of type displays. We don’t mind the 
size of your order. Address PRINTERS’ INK 
PRESs, 7 Rose St., New York. 





Novelties Wanted. 


1 BUY FOR CASH, in large 
quantities, any ORIGINAL count. 
er-selling novelty, mechanical or 
medicinal, adapted to foreign 
drug trade. No advertising neces- 
sary. Quick, clean business. lKef- 
erence: Publisher ‘Printers’ Ink.” 

Show me your samples and quo- 
tations. 

WM. A. RICHARDSON, 
34 Central Street, 
Boston, Mass. 











———e>-_——_ 
MAILING MACHINES. 


‘|. HE DICK MATCHLESS MAILEK, lightest and 

quickest. Price $12. F.J VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo. N. Y. 
———_+9+ --—— 


COIN CARDS. 


PER 1,000. Less for more; any printing. 
THE COIN WRAPPER CO.. Detroit. Mich. 


for $3. 10,000, $20. An 


1 3900 xcme Coin Mailer Co., Ft. printing. 


fladison, la. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 


AVE money by ing ‘buying from the manufact- 
S urers. Index fs supplies for all makes of 


abinets. 
STANDARD INDEX CARD CO.. 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila, 
oe el 


POSTAL cane 


RICES and samples of cards Write 
STANDARD, 61 Ann Street’ N.Y. 


RUBBER | STAMPS. 


NE line, 3 inches, 10 cents: cents; two lines, Scones 
five lines or over, 8 cents a line. Send fo 
catalogue. Randy 7 
Corporation seals, $1.75, express paid. 
EK. Y. HORDER, 149 Washington St., Chicago. 


a 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


2 4 CENTS each for Fountain Pens. 
2 1 will send you one gross (144) of the 
Challenge ome ens, express paid, for $3,50. 
aw, jo, postpaid 5 cents. 
ORDER, 14 149 Washington St., Chicago. 
——_ —+er— 











LABELS, 


\] and . fancy labels at bot- 
Cork To tom figures, PINK K & SON, 


Printers, 5th St., above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
at domain cto 
MAIL ORDER. 


FARM NEWS FOR DAILIES. 
Original, fresh, reliable farm news with 
pictures. Brings rural route circulation ; helps 
mail-order advertising. Exclusive service to one 
paper in each city. Sample sheets. THK ASSO- 
CIATED FaKkM PRESS (Incorporated), 112 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago; 15 Wall St., New York. 


AIL-ORDER ADVERTISERS—Try house to 
i house advertising; it will pay you big. Our 
men will deliver your circuiars and cata! ogues 
direct to the maii-order buyer. You can reach 
people who never see _ of any description 
rom one year’s end another. When once 
reached the rest is easy. We have reliable agents 
well located throughout the United States and 
Canada, and e in a position to place pe | 
matter in the bands of any desired class. 
DISTKIBUTORS’ DIRt CTURY will be sent free 
of charge to advertisers who desire to make con- 
oe ge with _ distributor. We guaran- 


‘ood _ service. 
Nat ONAL SeADURRTSING™ Co., 700 Vakland 
Bank Building, Chicago. 


+++ 
SPECIALIZED PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALER*’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
— +) 


TYPEWRITER CARBON PAPER. 


C= “Thinner- yet” Carbon Paper is abso- 
lutely permanent colors. Never use — 
carbon pupers—pay a litt'e more and get the 
best. One dozen sheets (either Bixil ¢ or 8x13), for 
forty-eight cents, prepaid; three dozen, $1, nine 
dozen (a box), 4 mples free. CLARK & 
ZUGALLA, 100 old Street, New York. 
| nt) mamamanianans 


ADWRITERS WANTED, 


COMPANY manufacturing a superior article, 
used every day by all classes, desires to en- 

— its business by careful and persistent ad- 
ising, and desires to hear from Advertising 
Agents who will suggest a method of securing 
by the exy e of a small amount 


at first. 
The Com many have established the fact 
that the article duplicates when people are 
famlliar with its merits, and they desire to in- 
crease their advertising appropriation each 
, To the Agent Pa gy the best method, 
ihe Company will stand by when its business 
bas war —_—— the expenditure of large amounts 
in advertisin; ing: 
Address H.,” Printers’ Ink. 
—- +o, 














BOOKS. 
ppageess 3 THAT’ PROTROT_72-p. book mailed 
Frade ote & A om and 
rade- Tr Washineto WW" 
Establish: a 








PRINTERS’ INK, 


4 THE PUBLISHER AND RETAILER. 
A JOURNAL OF AND FOR THE TRADE. 


A thoroughly unconventional publication on 
lines wholly itsown. It is not a mere catalogue 
issued at stated intervals, nor is it a clumsy 
recasting of ready-made announcements It is 
® magazine of news and opinion, plainly ex- 
pressed. It is the only journal in its field that is 
not tethered to some organization, association, 
corporation or company in such mannerits editor 
cannot at any time speak frankly and freely in 
the interests of the trade it stands for. It is the 
newsiest publication of its kind, and to say it 
prints more news of interest and value to its 
readers than all others of its class, bunched, 
is to state a fact with modesty and moderation. 

The reading of a few successive numbers will 
convince anyone that here isa publication which 
every merchant in its field will, and does, read 
regularly with pleasure and profit. No other 


binati of di at any 





medium or 
price can give to the publisher as good value as 
a means of reaching every dealer worth reach- 
ing for as does THE PUBLISHER AND RETAILER at 
its price, and its Price is Right. Interested visi- 
tors will be welcomed at its publication office at 
any time. Any further information desired or 
required may be had on the want being made 
known to 

THE PUBLISHER AND RETAILER, 

24-26 East 2ist Street, New York City. 
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CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
lation 17,000(\@©). 253 Broadway, New York. 


Cireu- 





ADVERTISING MEDIA, 


CENTS per line for advertising in THE 

10 GUNIOI Bethicheon, Pa 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000(@©). 253 Broadway, New York. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N.J. A 
postal card request will bring sample copy. 
HE EVANGEL, 
ton, Pa. 
Thirteenth year; 20e. agate line, 


A‘ person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more 1s entitled to re- 
ceive tne paper for one year 


OWN TALK, Ashland, Oregon, has a 
teed circulation of Ld copies each issue. 
Both other Ashlana papers are rated at less than 
1,000 by the American in Newspaper tory. 
T HE TROY (O.) RECORD is not sold by dealers 
or newsboys on streets—95 per cent of cir- 
culation reaches homes. Ave circulation 
in 1903 was 1,138; 1,000 ) Soctaen, tes, n. r. m., 
within one year, $40.00 . 


10°: brings you the lvy LEa¥, Newport, R. L, 
one year,and we give one dozen Beauty 
Prizes free. Advertisers cannot afford to pass it 
bye. Write for rate—it will pay you well. 
INCHES 1 month in 100 IMlinois country 





i eg rs, $50. Total circulation, 
100.000 wee! e on application. We 
have other Tiss in the iddie West. CHICAGO 


NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 IN, 10 Spruce St.,New York. 


a CHATTANOOGA PRESS, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., 35,000 circu! 

teed, proven; 150,000 readers. 

South “¢ for mail-order and general advertising. 

Rate, 20 cents a line for Keyed ads. No proof, no 

pay. 





THE SMALL-CITY DAILY. 
The properly conducted daily in 
the small city gets in close to the hearts 
of its readers. Its influence with its 
subscribers is great, and for advertisers 
“it produces results out of proportion to 
its circulation. THE ZANESVILLE SIG- 
NAL, Zanesville, Ohio, is such a paper. 
To H. Craig Dare, editor of Newspaper- 
dom, two Zanesville advertisers write: 
BAvVER BROs., 
Jewelers and Opticians. 
We consider THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL 
the best daily paper in Southeastern 


Ohio. Its circulation is very big. 
BavER Bros. 


THE H. WeBeER, Sons & Co., 
Dry Goods. 
We get splendid results from THE 
SIGNAL. THE H. WEBER, Sons & Co. 
THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL gives advertis- 
ers quality as well as quantity. We do 
not charge extra for the quality. 


THE ZANESVILLE SIGNAL, 
James R. Alexander, Publisher, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 





MAIL-ORDER NAMES. 


NAMES of Mail-Order Lhe picaly 
ted for 10c.;900 for 
ce — us letters with easy 
we ota) ie CO., 
0 Sutter Bt. San Francisco, Cal. 


signs. 
63 West 52d St. (North River), 
The $am Hoke Hoke Sign Shops, New York. 


P mem — fice! Sg Hoke $ig my h eaty Be New York. 


veriosting | Paint-Printed | Signs. 
ie $am Hoke Hoke sign ops, New York. 


2 00 framed Big $tee! Signs, $1. 
The $am Hoke $ n Shops, New York. 


5,000 faryaatannt gen Sit 


ign Shops, New York. 
1° for 10,09 Little Tin Sign: 


, 4x10 inches 
The gam Hoke Sig o Shops, New York. 


C. for aa by ay ualin igs, 94x36 
7 oke ‘Hoke $ign spose New York, 


$ satan fred en oke Woke ston sho a 


The gam 
50° 1 Signs, 


for 200 framed gteel $ 12x42. 
The $am Hoke $ign $hops, New York. 


he $am Hoke hops, New York, 
T #0 Ve oe B20 St. (North River). 


PUBLISHING BUSINESS OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 





I WANT to meet the man whe has 1200 on and a 
taste for £ pabishies a small New York month- 
ly in unfill id. Durnees r ~a, can develop 
a fine property while I wish also 
to meet a man who 7,000 and a taste for 
publishing a well-established i class weekly. Here 
are two good Lopeoreaams eet oF the right men. 


Broker in Publ Prope: 
253 Broadway, New York. 


FOR SALE. 


L INOTYPE (Mergenthaler) for sale cheep and 
on easy terms. GREENEBAUM, 110 Fulton 
St., New York. 


r= SALE—400 perfect copies P. I., 1897 to n 
some missing; no duplicates; s prige gis f freight 
paid. BARNEs, 40 Bible Bible House, Y. Ci 


== SALE—Two sets of six col. chases; eight 
best condition; for Duplex re 
cheap. EVENING STAR, STAR, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


OR SALE—Pile Cure formula, le out of 
100 in 2to6 nights. Fine mail-ord roposi- 
tion. J. A. WARD, 101 N. High St., Columbus, O. 


ro SALE—225 copies of PRINTERS’ Inx, from 

} mt.’ oe date; also 70 copies Brains, Ad- 
Best offer, cash or exchange, | ying 

them. Ww: “B. POWELL, Ed. News, Bunker 





OR SALE—First~<lass ne’ pewspaper 1 plant and 
building in town of 800in Central Iowa. No 
competition. poe advertising and job printing 
patronage. er presses and gasoline engine 
and plenty of go ‘good inw material. Some one get 


@ snap. 
J.G. SCHULZE, Hubbard, Ia. 


OR SALE TO SETTLE ESTATE—Const1Tv- 
TIONALIST (coantey weekly) newspaper and 
ob offices. Established 1868. Successfully run by 
‘ounder to day of his death, Dec. 29th last, an 
cash receipts from Jan. i, 


by heirs =. Actual 

1904, to July 1, 1905, $2,154.52,and business sage cou 

growing uipment away above a’ coun- 
ry office. ice $3,000. G. ALLISON H 0 

Eminence, 


——_~+0o-——_— 
CEDAR CHESTS. 


a -PROOF Cedar Chests—Made of fragrant 
ge ey red a canes ae and absolutely proof 

iow ¥ 

MONT FURNITORE OO., Statesville, N. C. 


PAPER, 


BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
4 Beekman St.. New York Cit 


B 
ity. Diamo 


White hate for high grate catalogu: nd b — 











PRINTERS’ 


ADDRESSING Mz MACHINI'S. 


obey m so addressing ountry "bend 
nad Grou out the coun 
for circulars, oo .—— * 
WALLACE & Jo Murray dig eer York; 


1310 Pontiac tine Bldg. 368 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


T's STANDARD AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 
i addressing machine, = b moboe or 

power. System embodies card idea, 
Prats P visibly; rforated card used; errors im- 
= ble; operation simple. Correspondence 80- 


3 ti F. JOLINE & CO., 
iberty St., New York. 





ELECTROTYPERS. 


Wwe make the electrotypes for PRINTERS’ INK. 

We do the electrotypin for some of the 
largest advertisers in the coun Write ue toe 
rices. WEBS CRAWFORD & CALDER, 45 
Rose St., New York. 





PRICE CARDS. 


a= for samples of the handsome price cards 

we sel] at 50 cents the hundred, $3.50 the 
thousand, assorted. Daintily printed on buff 
and primrose Translucent Bristol. Used in dis- 
playing goods they help sales wonderfully. THE 
BIDDLE PRICE CARD CO., 10th and Filbert 
Streets, Philadelphia, 





SUPPLIES. 


1" “Reliance” absorbent paper on your 
ph. INK dries quick as a wink; 

never smuts. Get tsamplesa and Pag from FINK & 

SON, Printers, 5th, near Ches 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK Cv., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in the 
trade, 
Special prices to cash buyers. 
E sell Bernard’s Cold Water Paste to photog- 





raphers, cigar factories, billposters. 
perhangers, clipp eee , ete, because ibis 
he best paste convenient. to use, an 


cheaper because i ona further. Write for free 
sample. CHARLES BERNARD, 1508 Tribune 
ding, Chicago. 

OXINE—A non-explosive, gpateees 9-4 
stitute for lye and gaso xine 
tempers and improves the eaction —- tt 
will not rust metal or hurt the Recom- 


mended by the best printers A clean — 


protection of ——— For sale by the 
and manufactured by the DOXO MANF'G CO. 
Clinton, Ia. 


—__+9>—_—_——_ 
AD VERTISEMENT CO: ENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


RED W. KENNEDY, 171 DY, 171 Washington St., Chi- 
cago, writesadvertising—your way—his a 
ANKERS, Photographe Retailers—. 
some one about our cue and oor we ae iting 
for advertisements. Then write. ART 


H=™2* FERRIS, his sine 
Advertising Writer and Adviser. 
Drexel Building, } “osc 


INK. 


J.J«.BUTLER 


I WRITE all kinds of advertising, but 

financial advertising is my specialty. 
My booklet, “HOW TO WRITE A 
PROSPECTUS,” tells how to write bus- 
iness literature that will bring results. 
Read what a noted financial paper of 
New York City, Business and Finance, 
says about it: 

“Mr. J. J. Butler, of Chicago, for- 
wards for review a booklet of which 
he is the author, entitled, ‘HOW TO 
WRITE A PROSPECTUS.’ The booklet 
comprises some twenty-four pages; is 
printed on dead white paper with blue 
ink, with marginal notes and headings 
in red, very wide margins being al- 
lowed, and altogether constitutes one 
of the most creditable pieces of busi- 
ness literature it has been our privilege 
to receive. We should imagine the ex- 
pense of getting out this booklet ap- 
proximated atleast $150 to $200 for the 
first thousand copies, and Mr. Butler 
is to be commended for his enterprise. 

“A peculiarity of this work lies in the 
fact that whilst it is representative of 
an ideal piece of typographical excel- 
lence, the author makes no claim based 
on typographical effects, but rather 
bases his claim for business on the fact 
that he infuses ‘brain’ into what he 
writes—which is as it should be. Mr 
Butler, however, certainly demon- 
strates his ability to produce a piece of 
business literature strong, not alone in 
brainy ch teristics, but p sing 
marked excellence from the standpoint 
of type, ink and paper. 

“The author modestly leaves it to the 
reader to judge as to his ability in 
these words: ‘There are a few menin 
the United States who can write a good 
prospectus, but there are not many. 
Whether I am one, I leave you to judge 
from what I have already said on the 
subject. It is my line of work.’ The 
reader, making deductions from the 
booklet itseif, cannot fail to arrive at 
conclusions favorable to the author, 
and it speaks well for the skill exer- 
cised in the writing that the reader is 
led to those conclusions without an 
apparent effort on the part of the 
author, who exhibits the highest art by 

ik art.” 








ETAIL ADWRITING is my specialty, me 
R welte yours. loan ineseane yO 
RGE L. SERV! 


2835 paw ad 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 
AO . WRITING ns more. 
Been at it 14 pty 


ED ‘SCARBORO, 
557a, Halves 8t.,  8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


loys JETS 8 designed, writ written Fam ad 


stationery for ao tad nd 
Consultati , if 
‘onsultat: “ free, i Proper RIGAH utline 


wants in first letter. 
Columbus, 0. 

nice , written 
Booklets, :i#t* pages, gh For 1,000, 
350.00 for 5,000. + bend for ea fam a 

Maker of Profitable tt F Literature, 
Fifth Street, near Chestnut, 
_ Philadel phia. 


If you will write me on your letter- 
head, and say that you are likely to be 
in need of such service as I give, I shall 
be glad to mail you a copy of my 
booklet. 

Address me 


J. J. BUTLER, 
739 Stock Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


J.J.BUTLER 
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THE WATKINS Coeeant, 
v Sugenes 4 ve., 


We sell SERVICE i in planning, 
Fane lite placing effective ads and adver- 

literature. Our Confidential Service Cir- 
cular ho sent free if applied for on business 


Write ‘or sample copy of THE QUESTION. 
It deals with facts, not theories. 


HE JACK OF ALL TRADES IS DEAD, but 
when it comes to Retail Ads that have real 
selling power I am decidedly alive! Retail Ad- 
writing is business—I confine meyackt exclu- 
sively to that nch of publicity. Send the data 





and one dollar, and I will write four — t. 
wr one large ad es; ‘aly, Sor your 

through this EF seng capone rate 1 seek & 
vial from re' 


J. VICKERY. TANGHORNE, 


TORTeSSIVE of Prostadle 
romoter ublicity. 
345 Main Street, 
Dallas, Tex ‘exas. 


PBRBAPS your eye re that fa falls upon this may be 
che very one it seeks—viz., the eye of some 


one just about to get a some bit of Trade Liter- 
ature--CJRKC OOKLET, paTASOSUR, 
FOLDER! lan My necessi ing that— 


whatever it happens to county of having “‘up-to- 
date” is fully ed, and due weight given to 
the FACT that in these days o re can pay 
for their distribution. 1 make all such things, 
after a manner of my own, and I gain newcus- 
tome's for my wares by sending out SAMPLES 
that speak for themselves—and for me. If you 
write me in a manner suggestive of possible 
business | will gladly mail you a lot of such 
samples of “noth ‘doings.”” Sending for them will 
cost west nothing — commit you to nothing. 


Shun tal cards when addressing 
No.3. RANCIS I. MAULE, 402 Sansom St., Phila. 
paertee sar ~xabantatinns%5 


Advertising Agencies. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more 
20 ns Be —— gy Fe in one 
n rance. 7) ma 
be used if desired. — 


CALIFORNIA. 
OLDEN GATE eae. Aad 3400-3402 
Sixteenth St., San Franci 
ARNHART AND iia, 0 a Seam ‘isco— 
Largest ncy west of f Chicago; employ 60 
people; ave advertisers by mgr ome d 
newspapers, billboards, walls, cars, distributing. 


Conia stab. 8, CO., Los Angeles, Califor- 

Estab. Place ey. any 

seape os weet trade papers, 

arketing plans. PACI- 
FIC COAST COV ERTISING. 25c. copy; $2 year. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
a4 oo ty Want re ~a 16 jeoting: dailies. 
+) Send for listsan ad pri 43 REELS. 
ADVERTISING AGENC Star Bldg... Wash D . 0. 


NEW JERSEY. 
AIL order advertisin D specteliy. THE 
BA STANLEY DAY AGENCY, market, N.J. 


NEW YORE. 


Ooms AGENCY, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
Medical Journal adver advertising exclusively. 


oReme &Co. ‘Advertisi 
N.Y. Private rate wires, 


LBERT FRANK & CO., 25 
General sa vartising 
Boston, 


ion Pale 
og 


25 Broad Street, N. Y. 
"Agente. lished 


Establi 
1872. ladelphia. Advertis- 


Chicago. 
ing of all finds placed in every part of the world. 
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ORTH AREROAE ADVERTISING CORPO- 
Dg 


RATION, Woodbri Building, 100 William 
Street, corner of John, New my A ble, 
* recogni: oT. tag | agency, con- 
trolling first-c! Customers pay a 
fixed service charge on — net prices 
paid by the Agency 


OHIO 

Cusans E. RUNEY, Runey Bldg. 7 mol 
Newspaper, Mageeine.  Ourd 

p Printing, Designs, W: 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
IP'HE H. 1. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Esta! ed 


( 5 
925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOLEY & Poseandae 
Advert sing nts, 
ee. ith Blag., Phila, 
“ Less Black and White, and more Gray Matter.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 
O. F. x. 8 ees, | » Providence—Bright, 


ideas,” magazine, news- 

paper = 
R A. DAVIS, Springfield, Tenn. Advertise- 
e ment writing, advising advising, planning, placing. 


——soe ADVERTISING CO. _(Incorpo- 

ted)—Main ices. ay Tennessee. 

Outdoor advertising contracted for throughout 

the South. Bulletin ay Wall Con 

Cut Outs, ete. Distributing, ing and 
Curtain ting. 





TENNESSEE. 


Paint 


CANADA, 
Trade surprising how much can be done in oe 
Ka a few LA ps — —— and used 
to best ad mutage. orrespondence. 
THK DESBAI TS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Ltd., Montreal. 


| WRITE ADS, 


Booklets, Follow-up Letters—anything pertain- 
ing to advertising or oF pablictt Can serve you 
wherever loca‘ EMAN, 46 World 
Building, New ag 


THE YELLOW JACKET. 


Published twice a month at Moravian Falls, 
N.C. Circulation 124,934—Rate 30 cents 
per line. 

For detailed statement of circulation by 
States, sample copy or information, address, 


MARK W. MOORE, JR., 
PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE, 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


*Bout “Himself” and “His Work” 


e First Pi of * Excerpts from His 
aunt Book” is exhausted ; Second Edition 
now ye the press. If your name arrives in 
time, accompanied by Five Red Stamps, 
copy will be mailed you b; 


FRANKLYN aaa 
Com r and Editor of Advertising 
tone, — the “ Letter Shop” in the 
Caxton Block, Chicago. 














Let- 

















ADVERTISI 
Nicely Plated Paper Cutters, Cigar Box Openers, Forks, Spoons, etc. 


LOOK! 


MADE 


t ’R 
advertleing 
been forgotten. Sample, qae ry Former whole- 
jist redu: 10 to 50 pee per cent 
trated booklet for the asking. rite. 
10K HATHAWAY’S O’RN. 






NTED iso) 





“It’s made from a nail’’ 





FROM NAILS 


Illus- 








Madison, 0. 

















Send for the Finaneial Inquirer's 
“SPECIAL OFFER” to business 
and financial men. Oneof the most 
liberal offers ever made by any pa- 
per, and should appeal to every 
bank official. Send at once to 
P. 0. Box 1896, New York City. 
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Bank Advertising 
Ils Our Specialty 


Bank Advertising requires very care- 
ful thought and treatment—it must be 
“poe and arene, eat dignified. 

fhoronent familiar with 

over branch of the banking business— 
id the ates ig | a (such 

oa: nowapepes and e advertise- 
ments, booklets, folder ~ is prac- 
tieal—digni fied --effect' 

Our service for Banks and ‘Trust Com- 

anies is based entirely on individual 
nes and needs. 

We have clients throughout tl the coun- 
try—and can show RESULTS from 
our work, 

If you desire to increase your list of 
depositors, and secure other business 
in in connection with your institution, we 

great assistance to you. 

owl be Bieased to send you samples 
of our work—if the request is signed by 
an officer of the institution 


VOORHEES & COMPANY 
Specialists in ‘Your Advertising,” 
N6NASSAU ST. NEW YORK C{TY. 











The Ninth Edition 
of the Annual Re- 
view of THE NEW 
YORK TIMES 


permanent value. It will surpass all pre- 
vious issues of this well-known publication, 
which was the first of the annual news: r 
reviews of the financial field and is sti! e 


best. 

The advertisements in this number will 
be iimited to those of reputable financial 
firms and institutions, and insurance and 
transportation companies 

The rate for advertisements is One pan od 

ate line. Minimum space five ag: 
ines ive Dollars. A page will consist not 
— hundred te lines. There are four- 

ate lines in an inch. 

five cents In stamps and have a copy 
aad for you. 





THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“All the news that’s fit to print.” 




















PHILADELPHIA DEMOKRAT 


SUNDAY 
ESTABLISHED 1838. 


DAILY 


A POINT to the POINT 


THE DeMoKRAT is the only paper 

through which an advertiser can reach 

(@) the entire German population of Phila- 
delphia and suburbs. In circulation the 

DEMOKRAT leads the German newspapers 


of Pennsylvania, 


The Demokrat carries more financial advertising and 
devotes more space to financial and market news than 
any other German newspaper in Philadelphia. The tead- 
ing Bankers and Banking Institutions of Philadelphia ~ 
are represented in its financial columns. 


ea 


WEEKLY 
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THE 


LEWISTON (Me. ) 
JOURNAL 


isa paperof good habits. 


It goes home every 
evening and __ stays 
home, 


Tue JouRNAL is 
the companion of the 
fireside. 


It is read by the 
thrifty families in the 
State of Maine, who 
implicitly believe in its 
news as well as adver- 
tisements. 











Practical Rules for Business Success. 
(Their observance a pal the business 


The Darwinian Theory of Finance. 
(Showing how the lionaire is evolved.) 
The Game on Wall Street. 

(A caustic ag hg on charte” and 


Beacon Lights. 
(Every word breathes inspiration.) 
Four 0’Clock In the Morning Courage 
(The rarest kind of courage in the wor i? ) 


The Rental Power ¢ bia and Its Earn- 


ing 
(A distinction nt oa understood.) 
The Fear of Death. 


The Brain and The Hands. 
(A new light on ae | — of capital and 


Mines and Mines. 
(An article for the investor.) 


The Riddle of Creation. 
(Questi 


ions without answers.) 
The Truth About United States Steel. 
(An arti 


cle worth thousands of dollars— 
SUBSCRIBER.) And the vituperative classic 


Biackmailers. 

The above comprises contents of brochure 
we issue contain: twelve editorials from 
BUSINESS AND FINAN Fifty cents secures 
copy or = be included in one year’s sub- 
pani 2 ption to BUSINESS AND FINANCE. Sub- 

— price $1.00, ~ ae monthly. 
your subscription 


THE BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Hudson Building, New York. 











Our Idea of 


Ad=Service 





We regard a client as a good attorney does. He not only 
endeavors to get his clients out of trouble if they get into it, but 
to keep them from getting into it in the first place. 

We regard it as a part of our duty not only to make pictures 
and copy and put them in magazines and newspapers, but to 
commence at the bottom, learn all we can about the business, 


prepare copy and designs that will sell goods, co-operate with the 
sales department in every possible way, plan the follow-up sys- 
tem and see that it is properly maintained, and, in short, to do 
anything and everything that can be done to make'the advertising 
sell the goods, 

If this is the sort of regular, personal, intelligent service you 
would like for 1905, write us about it. 


THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 
No. 33 Union Square, New York City. 
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Progressive 
Bankers 


recognize the fact that banks 
which properly advertise are 
far more successful than those 
which do not. They also rec- 
‘ognize another fact, namely, 
that Rice’s ‘‘Practical Bank 
Advertising” covers every es- 
sential point in successful bank 
advertising. 

Seven hundred and forty- 
five pages, half-morocco and 
¢10 the copy, delivered. Or- 
der the book to-day and ‘you'll 
be delighted with the results. 


FREMONT PUBLISHING CO. 


Fremont, Ohio 











Banks and 
Trust Companies 


cannot find a better religious paper 
for their advertisements than 


Che Sunday Feo! Ces 


It does not accept investment 
advertising as a rule—no mining, 
oil, rubber or other advertising 
exploiting speculative investments 
is allowed to appear in its columns. 

Some financial advertisements 
are accepted. 

We have frequently been ad- 
vised by the financial people who 
have used THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES that it has proved to be 
for them an exceedingly valuable 
medium. 

It is read and studied by adults 
only. 





8oc. per line or $11.20 per inch, 
We Shall Be Pleased to Hear From You. 39 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
901-902 Witherspoon Bldg., Philad’a, Pa. 














Courteous Treatment 





New York, October 4, 1904. 


Dear S1r—I wish to inform you that I have been using your inks 
exclusively for the past two years, and they have always given per- 


fect satisfaction. 
always pleasant and agreeable. 


The attention which I receive at your store is 
Yours, etc., 


J. P. Wuarton, 


27 Carmine St., New York 





The small consumer who buys a 25 cent can of 


ink feels as much to home in my store as his more 
prosperous neighbor who orders $25 worth. I make 
it a point to treat all alike, and if the money is not 
forthcoming the goods don’t leave my shop. Send for 
my price list and compare it with what you pay for 


inks on credit. 
ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce St. - - - New York 








BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS’ 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 








33 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGE! 
MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 












There may be strength in large 
numbers, but not in an advertising 


illustration. The picture used in 
the Matchless Kid advertisement 
marked No. 1 is weak in drawing 
and, therefore, prints in a faint and 
unimpressive manner. One of its 
chief faults, aside from the one 
mentioned, is that the artist 
thought it his duty to fill all the 


ALL KIDS BOW TO 
“MATCHLESS" 





.) The only difference is the origi of the basic 
material Sashe process, weatment and ex 


Give THEM A TRIAL, 
CAIORENS CAS w the tend in tho Mach 
fess traity. It 1S wondertully dur: 
beautstul upper stock. 
MATCHLESS KID MFG. CO. 


340 Bourse Butiding, PHM ADTLPILA FA. US. A. 





WALLIAMS & 00. 


‘97 UNCOUn SI, SOSTOR, MASS. v5 
cacteen scacccavaveves 











No.| 
space he had with kids. One kid 
is plenty to point the moral, and 
using but one—in addition to the 
lordly occupant of the chair— 
makes a cleaner, clearer and more 
impressive advertisement. 

The idea behind this sort of ad- 
vertisement isn’t particularly good 
in the first place, but, if it has to 
be done at all, it might as well be 
done well. It should always be 
borne in mind that the more there 
is in a picture the less quickly it 





tells its story and makes its appeal. 
A multiplicity of figures in an ad- 
vertising illustration is always to 
be avoided, as it causes confusion. 
From many people all that an ad- 
vertisement can hope for is a quick 
glance, and, unless the approach 
and the appeal is made in the dura- 


tion of that quick glance, the ad- 
vertisement is at least a partial 
failure. 

* * * 


An advertisement like a story 

















The only wax that keeps the 


irons Smooth and Clean, 








FREE A Chinarette Painting set, | 
tray, brush and colors, to every pur- |! 
chaser of five sticks of F. P. C. Wax. 

Send five trade-marks taken from 
the sticks to 


FLASIE-PROOF CO., New York City. 











should hang together, and there 
should be no doubt as to whether 
you are through with it or not. 
At first glance this F;-P. C. Wax 
advertisement seemed to be a 














quarter page only, the girl riding 
the hobby horse and the not par- 
ticularly brilliant rhyme being all 
there is to it. It is only by acci- 
dent that one notices that the two 
panels underneath belong to the 
same ad. 

On a magazine page composed 
of quarter pages a division is nat- 
urally expected in the middle of 
the page, and the deception was all 
the stronger. There should have 
been a border around the whole of 
this advertisement to hold it to- 
gether and disclose the fact that 
it was all one ad, 

The only thing about this adver- 
tisement that is calculated to do 
any good is the offer down at the 
bottom, and this ought to have 
been not only much more promi- 
nent, but unmistakably connected 
with the entire advertisement, 

* * * 


This advertisement of the Mayo- 
Diamond Torch has a whole lot of 
swing and go to it. The people in 
the automobile are obviously going 
at least 30 miles an hour, and it 
would not be at all surprising to 
see them run off the page and dis- 
appear entirely. The ad is well- 
balanced and we are impressed 





Miles an Hour 
with the 


Mo amount of e104 aed rato cae pet Moot A dead eam nent 
‘Ther ign e 
ore tne Ongere Of greet valoe to Inaneh, Feat sad eutoae 


Fae eaves S Peak! ns trenaveg tee Vern Bere Skee 











with the fact that the old gentle- 
man is lighting his pipe without 
the slightest difficulty while going 
along at a terrific rate in a strong 
wind. 

At the bottom of the ad we have 
an actual size picture of the match 
itself, and the copy is very much 
to the point. Taken altogether 
this is a very creditable advertise- 
ment, indeed, 

* + * 


The typography and arrangement 
of this Michigan Gas Mantle Corz- 
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pany advertisement are excellent. 
The illustration of the mantle is a 
small one and not very much can 
be done with a picture of that kind. 
Fortunately, it fell into the hands 
of some person with intelligence, 





@ Nine hours a day, six days a 
week, since October 4, 1903, the 
same True Blue mantle has been 
giving, light in the basement of a 


it stofe. 

@ Does that kind of a mantle interest you? 

@ True Blue Mantles are the kind that 

you have always some one would 
| make some day, and the price is a cone 

Remation in good gas mantle ci 

dealer hasn't got them yet, we'll send 

pt kl 2 Seppe ty dope 
@t any regina bo have the yteke 
» “it's the mantle that makes the Light.” 
The Michigan Gas Mantle Co, 


1373 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





and the result made a very neat 
and pleasing appearance in the 
magazines. 


tor 
HIS GREATEST TROUBLE. 
SPoKANE, WASH., Oct. 13, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We have received your circular stating 
the reduction you have made on Print- 
ERs’ INK, and, while we could probably 
use Printers’ INK to a good advantage, 
we wish to say frankly that we have not 
been very well satisfied with it in the 
past. In giving our reasons will state 
we think you devote too much time and 
space in puffing up newspapers and 

owing the circulation of same and do 
not devote enough space to help pro- 
mote the retail business. 

We are very much desirous of sub- 
scribing for three or four copies of some 
paper that devotes nearly all of its space 
to retail business and one that will write 
good live articles which will help to en- 
thuse the clerks and show them the 
vital object in being loyal and faithful 
to their house; something that will be 
as beneficial to them as it will to the 
merchant. 

My past experience has taught me 
that the greatest trouble that a retail 
merchant experiences is in not being 
able to get his clerks to take a vital 
interest in the business. 

Very respectfully, 
F, B. Wricut & Co., 
F. B. Wright. 
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Readers 





READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


f PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or y caveulans, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Bank advertising is steadily in- 
creasing in volume and generally 
improving in quality, and the won- 
der grows that its possibilities have 
but recently been appreciated and 
taken advantage of. If, years ago, 
some banker had dared to disre- 
gard precedent and printed a few 
sensible arguments. as to the value 
of thrift, instead of an annual 
statement that was wholly unintel- 
ligible to about 99 per cent of the 
few who read it, and impressive 
only because of its big totals, bank 
advertising would long ago have 
reached its present stage, thous- 
ands of savings banks would have 
made more money and hundreds of 
thousands of individuals would 
have been happier through the pos- 
session of a bank account. Some- 
body, finally, woke up—somebody 
dared to disregard grandad’s ultra- 
conservative methods—somebody 
got rid of some ridiculous ideas as 
to what constitutes dignity in ad- 
vertising and printed advertise- 
ments that were calculated to in- 
terest possible depositors rather 
than stockholders. It seemed to 
start at Pittsburg (where Mr. Will 
S. Power had a great deal to do 
with it), and gradually spread, un- 
til now savings banks all over the 
country are increasing their total 
deposits through good advertising 
and, at the same time, doing in- 
calculable good by _inculcating 
habits of thrift. And that is the 
keynote of successful bank adver- 
tising—pointing out the almost ab- 
solute safety of the money deposit- 
ed; how surprisingly savings ac- 
cumulate, without regard to inter- 
est; and then how, with this safety 
and gradual accumulation, there is 
a fair rate of interest—a small but 
sure earning power that depends in 
no way upon the personal exertions 
of the depositor. A fair rate of in- 
terest, with practically certain 
safety to principal, should be con- 
trasted strongly with the hazards 
of speculation in the hope of great- 





er returns. But the _ interest 
should not be made the whole 
thing; because it isn’t It’s of sec- 
ondary importance, not only be- 
cause it isn’t large, but because it 
is the same or practically the same 
as that paid by other banks. It is 
simply one of the rewards of thrift 
—just one of many incentives to 
save—and should be so treated in 
your advertising. No doubt there 
are many people who do their 
banking up garret in a woolen sock 
because of fancied difficulties in 
opening an account with a regular 
banking institution, Tell how easy 
it is to open an account at your 
bank, how little red tape there is 
about it and put the sock bank out 
of business, 

Many savings banks have very 
largely increased their deposits 
through the use of those small 
home savings banks, which are de- 
livered on deposit of a dollar, the 
bank retaining the key and remov- 
ing the savings for deposit when- 
ever the small bank is presented 
for that purpose. Some banks of- 
fer a further inducement by payin 
the regular interest from aieal 
date of deposit to date of with- 
drawal. But the thing to hammer 
on, first, last and all the time, is the 
general usefulness of saving—the 
provision for old age or the inevit- 
able “rainy day”—the steady accu- 
mulation of funds that are imme- 
diately accessible in an emergency 
—the confidence that comes from 
the knowledge of ready money in 
a safe place as from nothing else. 
The material and the possibilities 
for good copy are practically un- 
limited. Address one series to the 
married man, another to the about 
to be married. Talk to the mar- 
ried women, to women who work. 
Take up one class at a time and 
point out just how people so sit- 
uated have something to gain by 
saving—how easv it is after the 
start is made. Scattered through 
this department are a number of 




















excellent ads for savings banks, 
some of which express the ideas 
outlined above, and more of such 
ads—the best to be found in the 
best papers of the country—will be 
reproduced in these pages from 
week to week. For PRINTERS’ 
INK has done more than any 
other one thing to awaken 
bankers to the usefulness of mod- 
ern advertising, and purposes 
to devote a great deal of at- 
tention to the subject with the 
hope that, finally, even those small- 
er non-advertising banks who 
drowze complacently while banks 
from neighboring cities take de- 
posits from under their very noses 
through “banking by mail” adver- 
tising, will also awaken, use their 
local papers for a consistent, per- 
sistent campaign of advertising and 
do more business, 
A Good Point, Well Taken. 


Where One Man 
Gets Rich 


through hazardous  specula- 
tion a hundred get poor. 

Where one man _ stays 
poor through the slow meth- 
ods of saving, a hundred get 
rich, 

The wise man chooses the 
better part, and places his 
money in the Savings Bank. 

Ask For One of Our 
Home Savings Banks. 

Interest paid on all de- 
posits, 

THE STATE SAVINGS & 
TRUST COMPANY, 
Texarkana, Ark. | 








Short but Decidedly Strong. 


Bank by Mail 


We have a patented sys- 
tem of conducting the busi- 
ness of banking by mail, ap- 
plicable to both savings and 
checking accounts. It is 
easier and simpler to bank 
with us by mail than to go 
to a bank in person. By 
our system your account is 
automatically checked and 
you have a complete state- 
ment eacn time you deposit 
or draw money. Your ac- 
count in our bank is not sub- 
ject to the examination of 
your tax assessor. 

4 per cent on saving de- 
posits. 2% on checking ac- 
counts. 

AETNA BANKING & 
TRUST COMPANY, 
Washington, D. C. 
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For a Bank That Does a Savings Busi- 
ness Exclusively. 


A Savings Account 

in the 

Detroit United Bank, 
Limited, 

Draws Four Per Cent 
from the 

Day of Deposit 

to the day of withdrawal. 
This bank is strictly a sav- 
ings bank and carries no 
commercial accounts, nor 
does it do any commercial 
business whatever. 

The reason four per cent 
is paid upon deposits is, of 
course, that it can afford to 
do so. This bank not being 
subject to losses incidental 
to commercial business, all 
its deposits being savings de- 
posits and therefore in the 
main long time accounts, and 
its loans being confined 
strictly to real estate mort- 
gages on centrally located 
improved real estate worth 
at least double the amount 
of the mortgage in every 
case, it is in a position to 
pay depositors all that safely 
can be paid them by any con- 
servatively managed bank. 
Watch change in advertise- 
ment from time to time for 
additional reasons for the 
payment of four per cent in- 
terest on deposits by a bank 
conducting strictly the busi- 
ness of a savings bank. 

Capital Stock paid in, 
$100-000; Additional Indi- 
vidual Liability, $100,000; 
Surplus and Undivided Pro- 
fits, $10,000. 

Send for booklet ‘“Bank- 
ing by Mail,” fully illustrat- 
ing the system introduced 
by this bank, under which it 
is as easy for persons resid- 
ing at a distance to carry 
their savings accounts with 
a strong metropolitan bank 
as for those residing in De- 
troit. 

Address all correspondence 


to the 
DETROIT UNITED BANK 
LIMITED, 
204-206 Griswold Street, 
Detroit, Mich, 


Interest on Checking Account, 


No Business 


is too big to ignore the 2 
per cent interest we allow on 
deposits subject to check. 
The larger the business the 
more it amounts to. 

THE UNION TRUST 
COMPANY, 
715-717-719 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Bit Long-Winded, Perhaps, but Wise 
Counsel Nevertheless, and Good Ad- 
vertising. 









This is Good, Ge 





Looking 
Forward 


We know that certain 
events will occur and that 
needs will be presented that 
must be met either by our- 
selves or our families. The 
prudent ones make early pro- 
visions for this contingency. 
Still, there are many who, 
while prompt enough in pre- 
paring for other foreseen 
needs, neglect and put off 


“Climbing the Bank 
Steps Is 


Excellent Exercise.” 


THRIFT SERIES, 


People who 7o to the bank 
regularly and deposit a part 
of their earnings get some- 
thing more than exercise— 
they are laying the founda- 
tion upon which fortunes 
are built. 

This strong bank pays 4 
per cent compound interest. 


making provision for the one THE UNION _ SAVINGS 
important need which must BANK. 
come sooner or later to all. | Frick Building, Pittsburg. 


This provision is of such im- 
portance that it should be 
made while personal inspec- 
tion is possible, when care- 








An Appeal to Women. 





ful investigation and_selec- Woman’s 
tion are not interfered with 
by the presence of grief. Advancement 


The acquisition of a final 
resting place is a duty which 
every one owes to himself 
and family. By looking for- 
ward to this time and giv- 
ing the matter prompt atten- 
tion we may rob the inevit- 
able hour of distress of part 
of its bitterness and sorrow. 

The ownership of Mt. 
Hope Cemetery is vested in 
the city of Rochester; is free 
from debt, is self-sustaining, 
and the entire income is ap- 
plied to its care. Its man- 
agement is careful, conser- 
vative and it is to be perma- 
nently controlled by a Board 
of Commissioners appointed 
by the Mayor of Rochester. 
Lot ownership means the 
most perfect security in title 
and most approved system of 
management. 

Finely located lots may be 
selected and title secured on 
partial payments. 

Street car line 
both entrances. 

Information may be had 
at office at cemetery. 


JOHN W. KELLER, Sup’t, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Still Another Way of Putting 








Your Earnings 


get into the bank whether 
You put them there or not. 
If you spend all, Somebody 
Else deposits your money. 

It’s better to do your own 
banking. : 

4 per cent on saving ac 
counts. 


REAL ESTATE TRUST 
COMPANY, 


Washington, Pa. 











The advancement of wo- 
men is nowhere better shown 
than on the books of the 
leading banks. 

Women place their money 
in bank, they draw checks 
and handle their accounts in 
a manner that contradicts 
the idea that they have no 
heads for business. 

The age, the stability and 
the record of this bank make 
it a favorite depository for 
women. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Capital $500,000. 
Reading, Pa. _ 


Very Timely. 














Does Your Over- 
coat Need a New 
Collar? 


Overcoat weather is al- 
most upon us and it is time 
you were getting: yours out 
to see what it needs in the 
shape of repairs. Perhaps 
it needs a new collar, lining, 
cleansing or pressing; if so, 
bring it to us. We do th 
best work in the city and at 
the lowest prices for first- 
class work. We do all kinds 
of cleansing, pressing, dye- 
ing and repairing for men 
and women in the most sat- 
isfactory manner. 

Work called for and de- 
livered free. 


A. L. POOLER, 
66 State St., Cor. French, 
| Tel. 636-2. 
Bangor, Me. 
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Generalizations Like These 
Waste Space, and One Has to 


Simply 


Read 


the Ad Entirely Through to Discover 


What It’s All About. 





Some “If's.” 


If you come our way we'll 
send overflowing values your 


way. 

ii you leave a dollar with 
us it is merely exchanging 
the money for its equivalent 
in groceries. 

If you are anxious to se- 
cure goods which are not 
afraid of the closest scrutiny 
this is a good place to come. 
Glad to greet you at any 
time. 
| GEO. W. SERLES, 
| 62 Brant Ave., 
Brantford, Canada. 


Orders solicited, 
phone 407. 





Tele- 








Excellent Argument Along the 
Lines. 


Right 





He Who Earns 


a small salary and saves part 
of that is better off than he 
whd earns a large salary and 
spends all of it. Take out a 














Booth’s Real 
Home-Made 
Bread. 


There is no better bread 
made than the large, well- 
browned loaves of home- 
made bread we bake and 
sell. Hundreds buy it be- 
cause it is better than bak- 
er’s bread. You'll like it, 
too—for it’s wholesome and 
nutritious and baked “just 
to a turn” from the purest 
flour. Would you like us 
to serve you? 


ADAM BOOTH, 

3922 Terrace Street, 
Wissahickon, Pa. 
High class Grocery and 

Provision Store. 
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phia Bulletin. 








| Nothin’ doin’ in 


the Burglar 
Business 


if your doors are protected 
with good locks. We've 
the famous Yale Rim Night 
Latch that laughs at skele- 
ton keys and “jimmies.” It 
has been’ keeping’ sneak 
thieves out of houses since 
67, and is everywhere ac- 
cepted as the best door pro- 
tector made. Price, com- 
plete with paracentric keys 
and screws, $1.45. 

We've other night latches 
similar to t Yale, by 
other makers, for as little as 
$1, and standard latches 
that we can also recommend, 
for 60 cents. 

Brass Chain Bolts hold 
the door securely when par- 
tially ajar. Open just enough 
to talk through, not enough 
to walk through. 5o0c. to $1. 

Brass Door Knockers— 
again coming in style. Old 
colonial designs, $1.50 up. 

Brass or Bronze Bolts, for 
the bath or bedroom doors. 
25c. to 50c. 














All the Time. 


Men of good judgment ap- 
preciate having a pair or 
two of extra Trousers. 

They are handy to have 
around in a dozen ways. 

Saves the wear of the pair 
that matches the suit and 
gives a spice and variety to 
the wearer’s appearance. 

Not necessary to pay a big 
price to some tailor for 
them. We can fit you just 
as perfectly in every way. 

andsome new styles for 
fall and winter wear in the 
newest Trouser Woolens— 
cut in conservative or ex- 
treme styles—trimmed in 
the best manner possible. 
Perfect fit a certainty. $1.50, 


| $2, $2.50 or way up to $6.50. 


e’ll Trouser you here to 


| your entire satisfaction.” 


WERTHEIMER & CO., 
42 South Main Street. 
Washington, Pa. 
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Hew Shannon Says It in the Philadel- 


deposit book with us. You . 
will like it. It’s business. SHANNON, 
We pay 4 per cent on say- Hardware, 
ings accounts. Call and 816 Chestnut Street, 
learn our methods of help- Philadelphia, Pa. 
ing you. 
REAL ESTATE TRUST 

Woon tse There's @ Lot of Good, Lively Ads in 

’ e t shington, Pa., Repo a »/ 
One Dollar Starts the Ac- ine 7 Them. spice ttiade: 
count. 
pmerrig Trouser Time Is 
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WEEKLY AD CONTEST. 


THIRTY-FIRST WEEK. 


In response to the weekly ad contest 
eeventy-two advertisements were re- 
ceived in time for report in this issue 
of Printers’ Ink. The one here repro- 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





viz.: Any reader may send in an ad 
wah he or she notices in any periodi- 
cal for entry. The ad so selected will 
be reproduced in Printers’ Ink, if 
possible, and the name of the sender, 
together with the name and date of the 
paper in which it had insertion, will 








DENTISTRY. 


I have long’ had & reputation for, painless work, because I have 
given it’ ay best ‘thought: and study for many years. Dut only within 
the ‘ast six months have I been able to treat the worst cases without 
hurting. Now, however, by a recent discovery made in my Aice, TI can 
fill or crown the most sensitive teeth without a particle 0” pain, Ican 
even cut info a live “nerve” and remove it immediately, without the pa- 
tient’s knowledge. 

This methud does not employ any dangerony drug, and does not 
cause sleep or benumb the faculties in any way. I believe it marks one 
of the greatest advances in dentistry, and I have hundreds of cases to 
support this Lelief, treated since last Spring, when we made the. dis 


covery, 
SPECIALIZATION. 


No dentist's life is long enough to become expert in all of the six 
branches of the profession. To become skillful in a single branch is a 
lofty ambition and only a few attain it. All my specialists are chosen 
from that few. Every man in my office is an expert in a particular 
branch. He must first have received a broad general training in den- 
tistry and then have achieved distinction in his chosen branch, before 
I call him. He must be an expert before he comes to me. There is no 
“if” or “perhaps” about his skill when once you find him’ in my office. 

Just as important—my spevialists are all men of character. I have 
ways. of ascertaining this not at.the patient’s’disposal. A good dentist 
may be ruined,by dissipation, like any other man. Such a dentist can- 
not stay with me. I don’t believe my patients want him. I know I 
don’t. My specialists are all in the prime and vigor of their powers— 
Hentists who have made a keen study of their calling; not’ men who 
have picked up merely enough dentistry to earn a living, : 








































The sche 1 charge are the same for.all. Your {nconie ts not my 
te majority of my pactonte are eeene of meuns; but f do not 

on ~y account overcharge them. My fees are for the highest clans 
service. They carry with them, hovwever, the benett of econum 
high, renmiation und specialised skill; } charge nothing extra for my 

hy reputa 

ie On: the ateee hand, I uever try to meet the qnufk dentists whose 
advertised prices, ju must cuses. do not cove the cost Uf honcxt mae 
terials 





from 








EDWARD EVERETT CADY, D,DS., 


346 Fulton St. (corner ‘Court Square). 








duced was deemed best of all sub- 


mitted. It was sent in by Arthur D. 
Ferris, 1079 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, 
and it appeared in the Brooklyn Eagte 
of Sunday, October 2, 1904. A coupon 
was mailed to Mr. Ferris as provided in 
the conditions which govern this contest, 


also be stated. A coupon good for a 
year’s subscription to Printers’ INK 
will be sent to the person who sends 
the best ad each week. Advertisements 
coming within the sense of this contest 
should be preferably announcements of 
some retail business. 





The latest catalogue of the Kalamazoo 
Stove Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., is a 
fine example of solid printing quality 


with a loss of none of the advantages 
of a light catalogue for mailing. Mail- 
order printing is seldom carried to a 
higher point. 





J. W. Lrnpau, Jr., advertising man- 
ager of the Greensboro Electric Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C., submits speci- 


mens of car cards used to advertise - 


electric light and gas fuel locally. The 
argument is brief and creditable, though 
the display might be neater. 
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advertisement concealed behind humor- 


pany, custom tai 
New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK, 


For Some Banks 


The American Newspaper Directory for 1904 
is a chronicler of the entire North American 
Press. It is now in its thirty-sixth year of con- 
secutive publication under the direct super- 
vision of its publisher, Mr. George P. Rowell. 
It is the recognized standard work of its kind 
in the world. It directs millions of dollars of 
American advertising. It is primarily for the 
service of general advertisers, but contains 
enough pertinent information to make it a 
useful and valuable reference book in the 
office of banks which do an extended commer- 
cial business to justify them to purchase a 
copy, and for banks which contemplate to 
enter into advertising campaigns it becomes 
almost a necessity. In its pagesare chronicled 
Over 20,000 daily, semi-weekly, monthly and 
quarterly newspapersand periodicals, together 
with their ratings (past and present) as to cir- 
culation, ownership, politics, character of 
publication, etc. The information is so tabu- 
lated by States, counties, cities and towns as 
to give instant advice about the industrial, 
geographical and topographical importance of 
any section of the country. Itis paramount 
to a rating book of Dunor Bradstreet. It indi- 
cates the population centers and their relative 
value for advertisers. The book is substan- 
tially bound in cloth and gold, contains 1,500 
pages, and is now ready for delivery. 





Price $10.00 per volume. Postpaid upon 
receipt of price. 
Address with check 
CHAS. J. ZINGG, 


Business Manager American Newspaper Directory, 


10 Spruce St., ; New York, 





